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A  DIAMOXD  K  THE  ROUGH. 


CHAPTER  I, 


MRS.  macnicoll's  DINNER-PAETY. 


When  Dora  McNicoll  arose  ou  the  follow- 
ing morning  she  was  feeling  a  good  deal 
surer  than  she  had  done  the  night  before 
as  to  what  it  was  that  Sir  Arthur  had 
been  on  the  point  of  saying  to  her.  All 
shadow  of  doubt,  in  fact,  had  now  fled. 

The  remarks  v/herebj  he  had  prefaced 
that  interrupted  question  had,  she  reflected, 
pointed  unequivocally  to  his  meaning, 
whilst  the  manner  in  which  he  had  bent 
over  her  with  that  whispered  word — Ah  ! 
how  the  bare  remembrance  of  it  set  her 
happy  heart  fluttering  again  ! 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Yes,  of  course  he  had  meant  to  propose 
to  her.  Wonderful  as  it  seemed,  it  was 
true  !  And,  having  intended  to  propose 
to  her  yesterday,  he  would  certainly  not 
let  to-day  pass  without  carrying  out  his 
intention. 

Before  this  evening,  then,  she  might 
be  engaged — engaged  to  him  whom  she 
loved  with  all  her  heart  and  soul ! 

Dora  put  on  her  prettiest  morning-dress, 
and  went  downstairs  v/ith  bright  eyes, 
and  cheeks  flushed  with  happiness.  So 
radiant  and  well  did  she  look,  indeed,  that 
Jessie  was  quite  struck  by  her  appearance  ; 
and  declaring,  with  a  great  pretence  of 
jealousy,  that  she  was  growing  'positively 
pretty,'  she  accused  her  of  having  rouged. 
Dora  laughed.  She  possessed,  she  knew, 
a  better  specific  for  beauty  than  any  rouge  in 
the  world  could  supply.  But  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  tell  her  sister  the  secret  when 
all  was  settled.  After  breakfast,  and  the 
attention  for  an  hour  or  so  to  some  house- 
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keeping  matters  relative  to  the  evening's 
entertainment,  Dora  went  into  the  draw- 
in  e-room,  and  loitered  about  there,  re- 
arranging  flowers  and  ornaments,  and 
starting  and  flushing  with  every  ring 
of  the  door-bell.  The  morning  passed, 
however,  and  Arthur  had  not  made  his 
appearance.  Then  the  afternoon  followed 
more  slowly,  and  still  he  did  not  come. 
Dora  D-rew  somewhat  feverish  with  the 
long  disappointment  of  her  expectation. 

And  now  she  could  see  him  only  in  the 
presence  of  others — for  the  first  instalment 
of  their  company  had  arrived,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Rector  of  Upton  Church,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  the  latter  a  lively  girl 
of  sixteen. 

Nothing  now  could  happen  this  evening. 
Not  that  it  mattered,  of  course.  There 
had  been  no  need  for  such  violent  haste  as 
she  had  foolishly  looked  for.  Still,  when 
Arthur  did  at  length  present  himself — 
almost  the  last  of  the  guests,  and  looking 
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very  baDdsome  in  his  evening  dress — 
Dora's  greeting  of  him  was  somewhat  shyer 
than  usual,  and  there  was  just  a  shade  of 
unconscious  reproach  in  her  glance. 

But  of  this  the  young  baronet  noticed 
nothing.  Evidently,  he  was  not  very  keenly 
alive  to  slight  or  subtle  changes  in  Dora's 
mood  or  expression.  And  yet  he  never 
doubted — inexperienced  youth — never  for 
a  moment  doubted  of  his  love  for  the 
girl! 

As  may  be  supposed,  he,  too,  had  review- 
ed again  this  morning  the  occurrence  of 
last  night,  but  only  to  come  more  firmly  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  tempted 
to  act  with  unbecoming  haste.  A  love 
declaration  so  soon  after  his  uncle's  death 
would,  as  he  had  already  decided,  have 
been  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  in  bad  form. 
In  this  opinion  Dora,  of  course,  would 
agree  with  him. 

But  perhaps  she  had  not  ^guessed  what 
he  had  been  about  to  say.     On  this  point 
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Arthur  could  not  feel  at  all  sure.  He  did, 
however,  feel  sure,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
if  she  had  guessed  it,  she  would,  like  him- 
self, regard  the  declaration  as  untimely,  and 
would  now  understand  that  it  was  to  be 
put  off  until  a  more  suitable  season. 
Having  arrived  at  this  conviction,  he  had 
dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind  ;  and 
an  event  which  had  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  day  had  given  a  new  turn  to  his 
thoughts,  and  had  put  him  into  very  good 
spirits.     The  event  was  this  : 

Ghanciug  to  have  ridden  iuto  High  Rad- 
ston,  he  had  there  met  a  lady — by  name 
Mrs.  Elder — a  cousin  of  Lady  Ledsom's 
whom  he  knew  to  be  now  living  with  her 
as  companion.  Seizing  the  opportunity, 
Arthur  had  implored  this  lady  to  use  her 
influence  towards  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  his  aunt  and  himself,  and  he  had 
further  begged  her  to  urge  upon  Lady 
Ledsom's  acceptance  the  offer  he  had 
-already  often  and   eagerly  pressed   of    so 
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adding  to  her  income  that  she  might  not 
materially  feel  the  alteration  in  her  position. 
In  reply,  Mrs.  Elder  had  warmly  protested 
that  she  would  indeed  do  her  best  to  make 
her  cousin  feel  more  kindly  towards  one 
who  so  well  deserved  her  good  opinion. 

At  the  same  time,  she  had  gone  on  to 
assure  him  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
any  distress  upon  his  aunt's  account,  nor 
for  the  exercise  of  such  an  act  of  unselfish 
magnanimity  as  he  proposed.  Lady  Led- 
som,  she  had  declared,  appeared  to  be 
quite  contented  with  her  present  home 
(situated  some  miles  on  the  other  side  of 
High  Radston),  and  Mrs.  Elder  had  never 
heard  her  express  regret  at  having  had  to 
quit  Feldhurst  Court.  Also,  as  an  income 
for  one  lady  alone,  eight  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  she  had  opined,  was  ample,  and,  so 
far  as  she  could  judge,  Lady  Ledsom  con- 
sidered it  such.  That  the  latter  retained 
still  her  bitterness  of  feeling  against  her 
nephew,  Mrs.  Elder  had  not  been  able  to 
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deny.  That  bitterness,  however,  she  had 
averred,  did  not  seem  to  have  any  refer- 
ence to  her  own  reverse  of  state,  but  to  the 
old  unreasonable  grievance :  Arthur's  hav- 
ing supplanted  her  dead  son.  Altogether, 
therefore,  the  interview  had  served  to  re- 
lieve the  young  fellow's  hyper-sensitive 
regret  at  having  been  the  means  of  un- 
willingly ejecting  his  relative  from  her  old 
home.  If  she  really  were  so  comfortable 
and  contented  as  her  companion  represent- 
ed, then  he  might,  with  a  peaceful  con- 
science, enjoy  the  wealth  and  position 
which  had  come  to  him  by  rightful  in- 
heritance. 

He  felt  in  a  particularly  happy  mood 
this  evening,  and  his  face  showed  it  as  he 
passed  round  the  drawing-room,  shaking 
hands  with  Mr.  McNicoll's  guests. 

*  Our  friends  the  Brethertons  have  not 
yet  arrived,  I  see  ?'  he  observed,  on  com- 
pleting the  circuit,  addressing  himself  to 
Mr.    Hardcastle,    the   rector.      *  Do   they 
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mean,  I  wonder,  to  set  us  an  example  of 
fashionable  unpunctuality  ?' 

The  rector  consulted  his  watch,  smiling. 

'  They  are  not  many  minutes  behind  time 
yet/  he  returned.  '  And  to  be  fashionable 
is  about  the  last  thing  poor  Mr.  Bretherton 
would  aspire  to,  I  suspect.' 

'  Oh,  Sh"  Arthur,  Jessie  says  that  you 
.have  not  seen  them  yet !'  observed  Miss 
Eva  Hardcastle,  coming  up  to  where  they 
were  standing,  and  passing  her  hand 
through  her  father's  arm.  'You  had  better 
prepare  for  being  enchanted.' 

'  With  whom  ?  Miss  Bretherton  !  Are 
you,  too,  on  the  list,  then,  of  this  young 
lady's  admirers,  Miss  Eva  ?' 

*1  should  rather  think  I  am !'  returned  the 
girl.  '  Why,  I  don't  believe  I  took  my  eyes 
away  from  her  face  for  an  instant  last  Sun- 
day in  church.' 

'  How  attentive  you  must  have  been  to 
mj  sermon,  then,  my  dear!'  put  in  her 
father,  drily. 
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'  Now,  don't  be  augry,  you  prosy  old 
darliDg  !'  (The  rector  was  not  prosy,  but 
his  daughter  was  an  only  and  much  in- 
dulged child.)  '  But  really  I  did  find  her 
a  orcod  deal  more  interesting  than  the 
sermon.  You  have  never  seen  anyone  half 
so  beautiful  in  all  your  life,  Sir  Arthur  !' 
(This  young  lady  was  somewhat  given  to 
italics  in  her  speech.) 

^  Really  ?  Well,  I  don't  feel  prepared  to 
deny  the  statement,'  rejoined  the  young 
man.  '  For  it  is  quite  true  that  I  never 
have  seen  an3'one  whom  I  should  call 
absolutely  beautiful.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if 
such  a  thing  as  perfect  beauty  exists,  and 
Tm  sure  I  shouldn't  care  for  it  if  it  did.  A 
Grecian  goddess,  with  chiselled  features,  is 
all  very  well  as  a  statue,  but  for ' 

*  Ob,  but  she,  Miss  Bretherton  is  not 
a  bit  like  that !'  interposed  Eva.  '  The 
description  does  not  suit  her  in  the 
least  I' 

'Xo?     Still— Shall  I   tell  you  a  secret, 
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Miss  Eva?  I  quite  expect  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  this  wonderful  beauty  about 
Avhom  you  all  rave  so.  A  good  and  sweet 
face  is  more  to  my  taste  than  a  merely 
pretty  one  ;  and,  without  some  kind  of  im- 
perfection, I  question  if  any  face  can  be 
truly  loveable.' 

'Then  hers  must  possess  some  im- 
perfection— for  /  fell  in  love  with  it  at  first 
sight,  and  so  will  you,  whatever  you  say  !' 
she  added,  with  a  nod  of  conviction.  'But 
where  can  the  imperfection  lie  ?  Not  in 
her  eyes,  certainly.  Papa,  help  me — does 
her  nose  turn  up  ?' 

*  Hush,  my  dear  :  here  they  are  !  Leave 
Sir  Arthur  to  find  out  the  imperfections  for 
himself.' 

'  Mr.  and  Miss  Bretherton.'  The  names 
had  just  been  announced  by  a  footman  in 
livery. 

With  some  curiosity,  but  no  very  great 
interest,  Sir  Arthur  turned  towards  the 
door.     He  was  sensible  of  feeling  a  distinct 
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prejudice  against  Miss  Idalia  Bretherton. 
Such  a  result  is  not  unfrequently  brought 
about  by  extravagant  laudation  of  a  person 
before  introduction. 

To  know  beforehand  that  one  is  expect- 
ed to  like  or  to  admire  an  individual,  is 
enough  sometimes  to  create  a  sort  of  un- 
reasoning repugnance  in  the  mind,  arising, 
no  doubt,  out  of  the  simple  contradictori- 
ness  of  human  nature. 

Not,  however,  that  Arthur  Ledsom's 
nature  was  really  contradictory.  On  the 
contrary,  a  more  healthy,  sunny  dis- 
position, one  more  free  from  sourness  or 
cynicism  was  never  possessed  by  any  young 
fellow. 

Stilly  somehow,  he  rather  wanted  to  run 
counter  to  the  general  opinion  in  regard  to 
Miss  Bretherton's  appearance.  He  was 
determined  not  to  find  her  beautiful, 
if  he  could  help  it.  He  was  convinced 
that  her  attractiveness  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated. 
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In  this  spirifc  he  turned  upon  her  his 
critical  regard. 

Idalia  had  now  advanced  into  the  room, 
and,  standing  directly  opposite  to  him,  was 
shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  McNicoll. 

She  wore  a  dress  of  pale,  cream-coloured 
silk,  trimmed  with  a  profusion  of  soft, 
costly  lace.  It  was  a  dress  that  had  been 
turned  out  of  Mr.  Worth's  artistic  establish- 
ment, and,  whilst  richer  and  more  adorned 
than  the  style  she  usually  affected,  it  suited 
her  complexion  and  fitted  her  gracefully- 
poised  figure  to  perfection.     In  order  to 

-4, 

correct  any  want  of  simplicity  in  the  dress, 
Idalia  wore  no  jewelry  whatsoever — 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  ornament  save  a 
dark  crimson  rose  fastened  at  her  throat. 
She  looked  superb  and  yet  girlish. 

Sir  Arthur  drew  back  a  little,  but  con- 
tinued to  gaze.  '  No,' — he  was  obliged  to 
own  to  himself — 'No,  there  had  been  no 
exaggeration  about  the  girl's  beauty  !' 
There  had  not  even  been  justice  done  to  it. 
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What  Eva  Hardcastle  bad  said  was  true. 
He  bad  never  in  bis  life  seen  anyone  balf 
so  beautiful — never  dreamt  of  anyone  balf 
so  beautiful ! 

On  this  point  be  vras  conquered.  His 
incredulous  pre-judgment,  like  a  '  snow- 
flake  on  the  river/  bad  vanished  in  the 
swift  tide  of  vision  and  conviction. 
K'evertbeless,  be  was  not  goiuo-  to  yield  in 
other  respects.  He  was  not  going  to  allow 
that  because  she  was  beautiful  she  must 
be  attractive.  Clingrinor  with  curious 
obstinacy  to  bis  prejudice,  be  averted  bis 
eyes  from  her  face  and  turned  them  upon 
Mr.  Bretberton.  Against  Mr.  Bretherton 
be  bad  conceived  no  prejudice.  But — was 
it  possible  ?  Could  this  homely  rustic  be 
the  father  of  that  self-possessed,  lady-like 
girl  ?  Like  everyone  else.  Sir  Arthur  felt, 
at  first  sight,  puzzled  and  amazed  by  the 
contrast  they  presented.  But  for  bis 
wealth,  and  the  prestige  afforded  by  bis 
possession  of  such   a  daughter,  this  man, 
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Arthur  thought,  looked  fitter  to  be  a 
kitchen  than  a  drawing-room  guest.  And 
certainly,  during  the  first  moments  after 
his  entrance,  poor  Abner,  feeling  shy 
and  ill-at-ease,  did  look  somewhat  out  of 
place. 

When,  however,  Victor  McNicoll,  after 
pressing  forward  with  a  warm  and  respect- 
ful welcome,  brought  him  round  to  intro- 
duce to  such  of  the  company  as  he  was  not 
already  acquainted  with,  Mr.  Bretherton's 
manner  changed.  Losing  self-conscious- 
•ness,  as  he  was  always  so  ready  to  do, 
he  at  once  lost  also  the  shyness  and 
awkwardness  which  were  far  from  being 
his  natural  characteristics,  and  a  genial 
smile  of  interest  and  kindliness  lighted  up 
his  plain  countenance. 

Even  before  it  came  to  his  turn  to  shake 
hands,  Arthur  Ledsom  had  decided,  with 
intuitive  quickness  of  judgment,  that 
despite  his  red  hands,  his  ill-fitting  clothes, 
and  his  enormous  diamond  pin,  Mr.  Brother- 
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ton  was  not  vulgar.  And,  in  truth,  Arthur 
Tvas  right.  Mr.  Bretherton  possessed  tlie 
very  nature  and  essence  of  good  manners, 
and  was — once  for  all,  we  assert  it — an 
infinitely  finer  gentleman  than  the  more 
cultured  son  who  felt  so  ashamed  of  him. 
Gentle  and  conciliating  in  demeanour, 
frank  and  affectionate  in  feeling,  incapable 
of  exalting  himself  above  another,  or  oE 
indulofino^  the  slioflitest  maliciousness  in 
speech,  his  politeness  was  the  genuine 
article. 

'  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  to  the  meanest  thing  that  lives,' 

is  Wordsworth's  notion  of  gentlemanly 
conduct.  Abner  Bretherton  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  indulgring  in  a  sneer 
— even  an  ignorant  man  can  sneer — or  of 
being  witty  at  the  expense  of  others,  or  of 
seeking  undue  distinction  or  attention  for 
himself,  as  of  perpetrating  any  other  mean 
or  selfish   action.     His  courtesy  was    that* 
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perfection  of  courtesy  which  springs  from 
a  good  and  generous  heart. 

'Well,  Mr.  Bretherton/  inquired  the 
rector,  accepting,  next  after  Arthur,  a 
pump-handle  salute,  'I  hope  you  are  getting 
to  like  England  ?' 

'  Yes,  oh  yes,  it's  a  fine  country,  sir,  an^ 
I'm  a-studdyin'  to  like  it,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Thar  ain't  no  doubt  it's  a  fine  country.' 

'  And  the  people  ?'  pursued  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  wishful  to  draw  Abner  out,  and 
enjoying  a  dialect  so  new  to  him.  '  I  hope 
you  like  the  people  ?' 

'  Well,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  do !'  protested 
Mr.  Bretherton.  '  The  folks  around  yere 
they're  friendly,  an'  they're  neighbourly. 
I  hedn't  looked  fer  English  folks  to  be  so 
neighbourly.  I'm  afeard  I  hedn't  bin  doin' 
them  jestice  thet  a-way.' 

'  I'm  glad  we  are  disappointing  you 
agreeably,'  said  the  rector,  'but  all  the  same, 
I  daresay  you  prefer  America  to  England, 
•don't  you  ?' 
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'Well,  thet's  only  nat'rel.  Thet  thar, 
it's  only  nat'rel  an'  right,  ain't  it,  now  ?'  he 
appealed,  apologetically.  *  We'd  all  oughter 
hold  most  by  the  country  where  we  was 
raised,  hedn't  we  ?' 

'  Certainly,  certainly,'  responded  his 
interlocutor. 

'  An*  a  man,  particular  when  he's  gittin'' 
into  years ' — he  glanced  round  here  to  see 
whether  Idalia  were  near — '  he  sorter 
hankers  arter  old  faces,  mister,  an'  old 
ways,  even  though  he  ain't  got  nothin'  agin 
them  ez  is  new.  You'll  onderstand,  mebbe, 
what  I  mean  ?' 

*  Of  course,  of  course  !'  said  the  clergy- 
man. 

'  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Bretherton,'  put  in  Sir 
Arthur,  '  that  you  cannot  include  me  in 
your  kind  praise  for  sociality ;  and,  since 
we  are  near  enouo^h  neighbours  to  see  each 
other  s  houses  from  our  respective  windows, 
I  think  I  ought  to  apologize  for  not  having 
called    upon    you    before     this.      Family 

VOL.  II.  c 
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trouble,  however,  and  an  absence  from  home 
must  plead  my  excuse.' 

'Now,  thar  ain't  no  need  fer  excuses. 
Thar  ain't  a  bit  of  need  fer  them,'  asserted 
Abner,  *  but  we  shall  be  mighty  pleased, 
sir,  and  proud  to  see  you,  whenever  you  do 
feel  in  the  notion  of  dropping  in.  My  son 
Peley — Percival,  I'd  oughter  said — he'd  be 
quite  sot  up  to  hev  you  fer  a  comrade. 
You  see ' — he  went  on,  looking  the  young 
man  over  with  frank  admiration,  in  which 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  snobism — '  You 
see,  you're  polished,  an'  you've  got  bong 
tong,  an'  bong  tong  it's  what  Percival 
likes.' 

Sir  Arthur  bowed,  with  perhaps  a  sus- 
picion of  stiffness. 

*  Thank  you,'  he  said.  '  I  shall  do  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  calling  at  an  early 
opportunity.* 

Mr.  Bretherton  appeared  to  feel  the  lack 
of  perfect  cordiality  in  this  response. 
There  was  a  moment  of  reflective  silence. 
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Then  he  said,  with  that  jsimple  humility 
in  which  there  was  always  a  touch  of 
pathos, 

'  He  ain't  like  me,  Percival  ain't.  You 
mustn't  jedge  him  by  me.  He's  sorter 
finer,  an' — an'  he's  hed  a  powerful  good 
edication.  Ye'd  git  on  well  together,  I 
think.* 

*  Thank  you ;  I've  no  doubt  we  should,' 
Arthur  answered,  more  warmly.  '  But 
your  son  is  not  at  home  at  present,  I 
hear  ?' 

'  Well,  no,  he  ain't — not  to  say  at  present, 
but  he's  on  the  way  thar.  He  allows  to 
git  home  by  nine  o'clock  this  evenin' — him 
and  young  Nunnerley.  An'  Idalia,  she 
hev  left  word  for  them  to  come  straight  on 
yere.  Thet  is,  ef  your  mother  don't  object 
to  it,  Mr.  Victor  ?'  he  added,  turning  to 
that  gentleman.  'I'd  like,  ef  you  please, 
to  name  it  to  her?  Thar  ain't  no  one 
speaking  to  her,  jest  now.  I'll  jest  go 
right  off  an'  name  it  now.'     And  with  a 

02 
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valedictory  nod  and  smile,  he  left  his  com- 
panions and  crossed  the  room  towards  Mrs. 
McNicoll. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


LATE   AllRIYALS. 


On  Mr.  Brether ton's  departure,  Sir  Arthur 
fell  back  to  Miss  McNicoll's  side. 

'  Let  roe  take  you  in  to  dinner,  Dora  ?'  be 
whispered. 

Dora  smiled  and  blushed. 

'  Thank  you,  I  am  afraid  not/  she  answer- 
tjd.  'Mother  has  arranged  that  you  are  to 
take  in  Miss  Bretherton.' 

'Miss  Bretherton?  I?'  ejaculated  the 
young  man.  '  That's  too  bad  !' 

'  Arthur  !  How  very  impolite  !'  Dora 
shook  her  head  reprovingly ;  but  there  was 
no  great  severity  in  her  aspect. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.     Yes,  it  was  rather 
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rude,'  he  acknowledged.  '  But  I  am  so  dis- 
appointed not  to  have  you.  And,  some- 
how, Dora,  I  don't  care  much  for  strangers. 
Eeally,  I  don't  know  what  I  can  talk  to  her 
about.' 

'Nonsense,  Arthur!  You' know  you 
are  a  capital  talker.  But,  if  you  were  not, 
you  need  not  have  troubled  yourself  in 
this  case.  Miss  Bretherton  will  not  let 
you  be  short  of  a  subject.  She  can  find 
plenty  to  talk  about.' 

And,  true  enough,  Idalia  did  find  plenty 
to  talk  about.  With  an  utter  absence  of 
affectation,  she  set  herself  at  once  to  enter- 
tain and  be  entertained  by  the  companion 
allotted  to  her.  She  would  have  done  the 
same  whoever  that  companion  had  been, 
for  she  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  meant 
to  enjoy  the  evening.  It  did  not  take 
much  at  any  time  to  make  Idalia  enjoy 
herself.  '  Like  her  father,  she  was  easily 
amused  and  always  ready  to  be  pleas- 
ed  with  those  about  her.     Possibly,  how- 
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ever,  the  facts  that  her  neighbour  at  table 
was  youDg  and  good-looking,  and  that 
he  possessed  a  title,  may  have  caused 
Idalia  to  regard  him  with  rather  more 
interest  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  At  any  rate,  whenever  she  ad- 
dressed him,  she  did  look  him  straight  in 
the  face  with  a  quite  undisguised  interest 
and  curiosity ;  but  with  an  expression, 
Arthur  thought,  more  like  the  question- 
ing gaze  of  a  child  than  a  woman.  And 
i\'hat  splendid  eye?  she  had.  How  utterly 
unconscious,  too,  she  seemed  of  their 
beinof  so.  How  evident  it  was  that 
she  was  using  them — not  to  make  play 
for  his  benefit — but  for  the  legitimate 
purpose  for  which  eyes  are  intended,  viz., 
as  channels  whereby  to  gather  impressions 
for  their  owners,  not  merely  as  those  by 
which,  to  impress  self  upon  others. 

Despite  himself,  those  large,  innocent- 
looking,  dark-fringed  eyes  began  present- 
ly to   exercise  a  curious  fascination  over 
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Sir  Arthur  Ledsom's  blue  ones.  He  felt 
drawn  to  look  at  them  again  and  again. 
He  wanted  to  make  quite  sure  of  their 
colour.  Were  they  dark  brown,  or  dai'k 
blue  ?  He  did  not  think  he  had  ever  seen 
eyes  of  just  that  shade  before.  His  re- 
marks, which  at  first  had  sounded  rather 
flat  and  forced,  grew  more  and  more  ani- 
mated, because  each  time  he  made  a  remark 
he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  a  study  which 
became  more  seductive  the  longer  it  was 
pursued. 

Still,  his  bias  in  her  disfavour  continued 
to  some  extent  to  affect  him,  and  it  was 
a  good  while  before  Sir  Arthur  would  allow 
to  himself  that  he  was  finding  any  real 
pleasure  in  this  young  lady's  society.  He 
was  interested,  certainly,  in  her  personal 
appearance,  but  that  was  all ;  and,  of 
course,  he  would  much  rather  have  been 
beside  the  girl  he  loved.  Before  the 
dinner  was  half  over,  however,  Arthur 
had  forofotten  all  about  his  reorret   at  the 
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loss  of  Dora's  companionship.  He  bad 
almost  forgotten,  in  fact,  that  there  was 
anyone  at  the  table  but  Idalia  and  himself, 
so  engrossed  had  he  now  become  in  a  con- 
versation that  thev  were  holdino^  together. 
The  subject  of  this  conversation  was  Italy, 
or  rather  Rome,  where,  by  a  comparison  of 
dates,  it  had  turned  out  that  the  two 
young  people  had  been  staying  in  the  same 
month  of  this  year.  The  discovery  of 
that  circumstance  served  quite  to  break  up 
the  ice  of  Sir  Arthur's  English  reserve. 
With  a  vivacity  equal  to  her  own,  he  began 
to  compare  notes  as  to  their  experiences 
in  that  city  of  cities.  Then,  to  his  admir- 
ing surprise,  he  found  that  Miss  Brether- 
ton  v/as  unusually  well  up  in  historical  infor- 
mation, and,  also,  that  she  showed  a  loving 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  art.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  she  expressed  such  delight- 
fully unconventional  views  upon  men  and 
things,  that  the  young  fellow  was  quite 
transported. 
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Never,  indeed  had  he  either  seen  or  heard 
anyone  like  her.  Like  mist  before  the 
rising  sun,  the  last  vestige  of  his  absurd 
prejudice  melted  away.  He  felt  really 
sorry  when  the  dinner  was  over,  and  their 
tete-a-tete  brought  to  an  end.  His  eyes 
followed  Idalia's  retreating  figure  as  she 
left  the  room  in  company  with  the  other 
ladies,  and  it  was  not  until  the  door 
had  closed  after  them  that  he  became  aware 
that  he  had  not  even  seen  Dora  McNicoll 
pass  out. 

Astonished,  and  a  little  self-condem- 
natory as  he  made  this  reflection,  his  first 
action  on  re-entering  the  drawing-room 
was  to  seek  Dora  out  and  seat  himself  bj 
her  side.  But,  even  whilst  talking  to  her, 
his  gaze  kept  wandering  continually  to 
that  quarter  of  the  room  where  his  new 
acquaintance  was  seated  between  her  fa- 
ther and  Victor  McNicoll.  Poor  Victor — 
although  he  had  seen  Idalia  several  times 
since    that   afternoon   of  his  first  call  at 
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Monkswood,   he   bad  as  yefc  been  content 
to  worship   at   a    distance.     In  the    deep 
humility    of   his   passion,     he    had    never 
ventured  on  anything  like  overt  attention ; 
he  had  even  been  afraid  to  let  his  eyes  rest 
upon  her  too  often,  lest  they  might  make 
untimely    betrayal    of    his    secret.     This 
evening,     during    dinner,     he    had    been 
devoting  himself  very  specially  to  Mr.  Bre- 
therton's  entertainment,  and  though  it  had 
been  without  a  thought  of  courting  Idalia 
through   her   father,    he   could    not    have 
chosen  a  more  effectual  way  of  pleasing 
her.     Idalia    had    noticed    his    deferential 
courtesy  (for,  however  occupied  herself,  she 
never  lost  sight  of  her  father),   and   had 
seen  that  it  had  put  Mr.  Bretherton  entire- 
ly at  his  ease.    Grateful  for  what  she  looked 
upon  as  a  due  appreciation  of  this  dear  fa- 
ther's merits,  she  was  now  beaming  upon 
the  young  man  with  a  frank  approbation, 
which  raised  him  pro  temp  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight. 
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Tea  was  brought  in  bj-and-by,  and  tlien 
music  was  asked  foFo 

The  first  to  comply  with  this  demand 
was  Miss  Hester  Courteney.  With  much 
brilliancy,  but  not  with  much  feeling,  she 
executed  a  difficult  classical  piece.  Victor, 
who  had  very  reluctantly  left  his  corner 
for  the  purpose,  turned  over  her  pages. 
Mr.  Courteney,  the  while — watching  his 
junior  partner  from  a  chair  close  by  the 
piano — sought  to  discover  something  that 
might  justify  hope  in  the  success  of  his 
favourite  scheme,  i.e.j  the  marriage  of 
these  two.  But  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions only  made  him  feel  angry  and  dis- 
appointed, and,  when  his  daughter  had 
finished  playing,  he  marched  off  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  in  ill-concealed 
dudgeon. 

Meanwhile,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from 
her  hostess.  Miss  Eretherton  had  confess- 
ed that,  although  a  very  poor  instrumen- 
talist, she  sang  a  little ;  and,  without  need- 
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incr  any  urgino^,  she  now  assumed  Hester's 
place  at  the  piano.  Naturally  curious  as 
to  how  she  would  acquit  herself,  the  com- 
pany paused  to  listen,  and,  in  another 
minute,  the  general  air  of  breathless 
attention  proved  that  this  was  not,  like 
the  previous  performance,  an  infliction. 

Idalia  had  cliosen  a  simple  little  song, 
and  the  fact  that  she  accompanied  herself 
without  notes  made  it  seem  more  simple 
still.  But  her  voice  suited  her,  just  as 
Charlie  Nunnerley  thought  her  name 
did.  It  was  low,  yet  clear  as  a  bell,  not 
very  powerful  but  exquisitely  sweet,  and 
capable  of  the  most  delicate  and  thrilling 
modulation. 

Had  anything  further  been  needed  to 
complete  poor  Victor's  captivation,  it  would 
have  been  supplied  by  the  witchery  of 
those  sweet  tones  issuing  from  the  lips  he 
loved.  Until  the  song  was  finished,  he 
stood  behind  Idalia's  chair  spell-bound. 
Some  one  else,  too,  had  felt  the  potency  of 
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those  mellow  strains.  Music  lias  been 
termed  by  our  immortal  bard,  '  the  food  of 
love,'  and  its  influence  was  one  to  which 
Sir  Arthur  Ledsom,  at  any  rate,  was  by  no 
means  insensible.  His  affection  for  Dora 
McNicoll  had  been  fed  and  stimulated 
more  than  he  suspected,  by  the  fact  that 
she,  too,  sang  very  sweetly.  Her  voice, 
however,  had  neither  the  fulness  nor  the 
timbre  of  Idalia's,  and  when,  at  his  request, 
she  now  gave  the  company  his  favourite 
song,  Arthur  thought  she  had  never  sung 
with  so  little  expression,  nor  been  in  such 
poor  voice.  He  was  scarcely  sorry  when 
an  interruption  occurred  which  caused 
Dora  to  cut  the  song  short  by  a  couple  of 
verses. 

The  interruption  in  question  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Percival 
Bretherton  and  Mr.  Charles  Nunnerley. 
Having  dined  at  Monkswood  Hall  upon 
their  arrival  from  London,  the  two  young 
men,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  there 
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left  for  them,  bad  at  once  dressed  and 
come  on  here.  They  had  not  expected, 
however,  Charlie  declared,  to  meet  so 
numerous  a  party,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  young  artist  would  have  been 
better  pleased  by  the  absence  of  one  or  two 
amonor  the  guests. 

The  bustle  attendinsr  their  advent  hav- 

o 

ing  somewhat  subsided,  Percival  Brether- 
ton,  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  hand  (brought 
in  fresh  for  the  late  comers),  found  him- 
self seated  beside  Miss  Courteney  on  a 
kind  of  low  settee,  or  divan.  As  before 
stated,  this  young  gentleman's  taste  in 
beauty  lay  in  the  direction  of  fairness. 
With  her  light,  wavy  '  fringe/  her  grey 
eyes,  and  colourless  complexion,  Miss 
Hester  was  very  fair,  and  Percival  con- 
sidered her  decidedly  good-looking.  Cer- 
tainly, he  knew  of  some  one  else  who  was  a 
good  deal  better-looking,  but  that  was 
another  affair.  And  here,  at  all  events 
just   now,    was   Miss   Hester,  and   young 
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Bretlierton  felfc  disposed  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  her. 

With  this  view  he  began  to  talk  to  her 
about  his  late  visit  to  London.  He  had 
enjoyed  himself  immensely.  He  liked 
London,  he  protested,  better  than  any 
capital  in  Europe — not  excepting  even 
Paris — and  he  considered  England,  upon 
the  whole,  the  finest  country  in  the  world. 

Hester  listened  with  a  very  irresponsive 
air.  Evidently,  her  patriotism  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  this  panegyric 
upon  her  native  land  particularly  agree- 
able. With  somewhat  abated  enthusiasm, 
Peleus  went  on  to  add  that  he  was  con- 
templating taking  rooms  somewhere  in  the 
West  End,  in  order  that  he  might  run  up 
to  town  for  a  few  days  whenever  he  felt 
disposed. 

*  You  are  thinking,  perhaps,  of  studying 
for  some  profession  ?'  observed  Hester. 

'  Oh,  no !'  he  rejoined.  *  I  don't  need 
any  profession,  you  see.     Why  should  a 
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fellow  bother  himself  about  a  profession, 
when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it?  If  I 
want  work,  I  can  find  plenty,  j^ou  know,  in 
looking  after  our  estates  here  and  in — in 
America  ?' 

'  Yes,  no  doubt.'  The  answer  was  given 
with  the  supremest  indifference. 

'  If  I  had  wanted  to  have  done  anything,' 
resumed  the  young  man,  ^  I'd  rather  have 
liked  to  have  gone  in  for  art.  Those  artist 
fellows  in  London  lead  a  jolly  kind  of  life  !' 

'  Do  they  ?' 

*  Nunnerley  introduced  me  at  his  club — 
a  professional  club — composed  mostly  of 
young  artists,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  met 
a  more  lively  set.  Kather  in  the  happy- 
go-lucky-style,  though,  for  some  of  them, 
I  suspect,  were,  figuratively  speaking,  a 
little  out  at  elbows.  It  isn't  always  a  pay- 
ing business,  you  know.  However,  there 
are  compensations,  and  the  pretty  models 
they  get  to  sit  for  them  make  the  work 
interesting.' 

VOL.  II.  D 
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'  Does  Mr.  Nunnerley  have  pretty  models 
to  sit  for  him  ?' 

'  Well,  I  should  p^uess  he  does,  when  he 
can  secure  them.  At  any  rate,  he  is  going 
to  have  a  pretty  enough  subject  now,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so.  He  is  going  to 
take  my  sister's  portrait,  whilst  he  is  down 
here.' 

'  Indeed  ?'  A  faint  flush  suffused 
Hester's  pale  face,  but  it  was  gone  in  a 
moment.  ^  If  the  painting  does  Miss 
Bretherton  justice,  it  will  unquestionably 
prove  a  beautiful  one,'  she  remarked, 
coldly. 

Peleus  looked  gratified. 

*  Why,  yes,'  he  rejoined,  casting  an  ad- 
miring glance  in  Idalia's  direction.  '  Her 
beauty  is  not  quite  my  style;  but, 
though  I'm  her  brother,  I  must  say,  I 
don't  think  there  can  be  two  opinions  about 
it?' 

Hester  bowed. 

'  When  does  Mr.  Nunnerley  propose  to 
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commence  his  work?'  she  asked,  closing 
ber  lips  very  tightlj^  after  she  had  put  the 
question. 

To  her  it  seemed  that  Charlie  was 
already  commencing  his  work — so  far,  at 
least,  as  a  preliminary  study  of  his  subject 
was  concerned. 

After  standing  about  for  some  time  in 
her  neighbourhood,  evidently  on  the  watch 
for  it,  he  had  now  seized  an  opportunity 
for  drawing  in  a  chair  close  to  Idalia's  side. 
And  Idalia  had  aided  the  movement.  She 
had  made  room  for  him  with  quite  a  beam- 
ing smile  of  welcome,  and  they  were  now 
enjoying  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  pleasant 
and  animated  dialogue.  Presently,  how- 
ever, Charlie — who  had  kept  throwing 
covert  glances  across  the  room  at  Hester 
Courteney,  and  who  had,  each  time,  met 
that  young  lady's  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with 
a  cold  and  haughty  stare — began  to  grow 
visibly  uneasy  and  confused.  E-ising  then, 
he  sauntered  over  towards  where  she  and 
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Peleus  Bretberton  were  seated.  But  lie 
did  not  attempt  to  join  in  their  conver- 
sation— if  it  could  be  called  conver- 
sation, when  all  the  talking,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  monosyllable, 
was  on  one  side.  By-and-by,  growing 
weary  of  his  fruitless  attempts  to  interest 
her,  and  piqued  into  ill-temper  by  her 
obvious  indifference  to  his  own  attractions 
(which  Peleus  was  not  accustomed  to  find 
thus  undervalued),  the  young  man  rose 
and  left  her.  In  another  moment,  Charlie 
had  taken  bis  vacated  place,  and, 
opening  a  portfolio  in  bis  hand,  was 
asking, 

'  Have  you  seen  these  engravings,  Miss 
Courteney  ?' 

Hester  made  no  reply,  except  by  repeat- 
ing the  last  two  words, 

'  Miss  Courteney  ?' 

*  Hester,  I  mean,'  said  Charlie,  lowering 
bis  voice. 

*  Will   you    kindly,    if  you  are  able    to 
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do  SO,  give  me  some  sort  of  an  explan- 
ation ?'  Hester  spoke  in  the  same  subdued 
key  as  be  had  used,  and,  taking  an  en- 
graving from  his  hand,  professed  to  be 
studying  it. 

'  Explanation  ?'  he  repeated.  *  What 
about  ?' 

'  Do  you  need  to  ask  ?  You  have  not 
written  to  me  since  you  returned  from 
Switzerland,  When  you  v/ere  there,  I  re- 
ceived a  short,  cold  note — oh,  so  different 
from  all  your  other  letters  !  What  does  it 
mean,  Charlie  ?' 

'  Why  should  it  mean  anything  T 
questioned  the  young  man,  with  a  disin- 
genuous air.  '  What  is  this  fancy  you  have 
got  into  your  head,  Hetty  ?' 

'  Is  it  fancy  ?' 

'  The  way  in  which  you  were  looking  at 
me  a  little  AYhile  ago  made  me  feel  quite 
uncomfortable,  I  assure  you.' 

'  Did  it  ?     I  don't  wonder  !' 

Charlie  turned  over  several  engravings 
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in  a  nervous  fashion  before  speaking  again. 
Then  he  said, 

'  We  can't  talk  here,  Hester,  can  we  ?  I 
■will  write.' 

^  To  the  post-office,  as  usual?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  when  are  we  to  meet  ?' 

'  Yery  soon  ?  Shall  I  fix  the  time  and 
place  when  I  write  ?' 

Hester  murmured  an  affirmative. 

'Charlie,'  she  demanded,  in  an  altered 
tone,  and  with  a  sudden  softening  of  her 
whole  features,  'Is  all  right  between  us?' 

'  We  will  make  all  right  when  we  meet,' 
he  answered. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


THE     GOBLIN     ROCKS. 


'  1  HOPE,  Peley,  that  it  isn't  anything  you 
havo  said  to  him  that  has  decided  father  to 
stop  at  home?' 

Idalia,  who  still  ventured  sometimes  to 
use  his  baptismal  name,  scrutinised  her 
brother's  face  with  some  suspicion  as  she 
put  this  inquiry. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  that  little 
dinner-party  at  Mrs.  McNicoU's,  and  the 
two  young  Brethertons  were  standing  to- 
gether beneath  the  porch  of  Monkswood 
Hall.  On  the  gravel  drive  in  front  of 
them    an    open   carriage   was    drawn   up. 
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Behind  the  carriage  stood  a  groom  hold- 
ing a  saddle-horse. 

'  No,  certainly.  I  didn't  ask  him  to 
stay  at  home,'  answered  Peleus  (the 
young  man  was  nob  always  particular 
about  veracity)  ;  '  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  it  much  better  that  he  should  do  so. 
Indeed,  I  don't  know  why  he  ever  thought 
of  going  at  all.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Perriam,  who  goes,  of  course,  as  hostess, 
there  will,  I  expect,  be  none  but  young 
people  at  the  picnic' 

*  But  that's  just  what  father  loves,  you 
know,  to  be  amongst  young  people,'  per- 
sisted Idalia.  'And,  when  I  asked  Miss 
Oourteney  if  we  might  bring  him  along, 
she  said  at  once,  why,  yes,  of  course  we 
might.  He  had  quite  agreed  to  go,  too. 
So  I  don't  understand  his  changing  his 
miud,  and  I'm  reall}^  vexed  about  it.' 

'  Tm  not,  though  !'  burst  forth  Peleus. 
And  the  exclamation  sounded  so  very  fer- 
vent that  he  hastened  to  add,   '  He  will  be 
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happier  at  home,  I'm  sure.  He  has  a 
letter  to  write  to  Jabez  Dean  about  some 
business  matters ;  and  I've  no  doubt  he'll 
spend  a  good  part  of  the  day  at  the  Fold 
Farm.' 

'Well,  yes;  he  told  me  he  should/  said 
Idalia,  reflectively.  '  Perhaps  he  doesn't 
really  care  to  go.' 

*  Not  he,  indeed  !  Any  way,  ray  dear, 
it's  quite  time  we  were  off,'  declared  her 
brother,  glancing  at  his  watch.  '  It  is 
nearly  ten.  Where  can  Nunnerley  be  ? 
I'll  run  up  to  his  room  and  bring  him 
down.     You  get  in,  Ida.' 

In  obedience  to  this  request,  Idalia 
approached  the  carriage.  As  she  was  in  the 
act,  however,  of  mounting  the  steps,  a  re- 
collection struck  her  of  having  seen  Charlie 
Nunnerley  turn,  a  short  time  ago,  into  the 
studio.  By  this  name  the  family  had  be- 
gan to  designate  a  small  sitting-room 
chosen  by  the  young  artist  to  paint  in,  on 
account  of  its  suitable  liofht. 
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Springing  again  to  the  ground,  Idalia 
ran  round  a  corner  of  the  house,  and  peep- 
ed in  at  the  low  window  of  this  room. 
Yes ;  there  he  was  standing  before  the 
easel  on  which  rested  her  unfinished  por- 
trait ;  very  unfinished  indeed,  as  yet,  for 
although  Charlie,  during  the  past  week, 
had  spent  many  hours  of  each  day  over  it, 
the  work  was  progressing  but  slowly. 

With  the  intention  of  tapping  upon 
the  pane,  Idalia  raised  her  hand  ;  but  be- 
fore she  had  touched  it  something  oc- 
curred which  caused  her  to  drop  the  hand 
again  as  if  she  had  been  shot,  and  to 
draw  hurriedly  away  from  the  window. 
Suddenly,  whilst  she  had  been  looking  at 
him,  Nunnerley  (whose  back  had  been 
partly  turned  towards  her)  had  stooped, 
and  she  had  seen  him  imprint  a  succession 
of  passionate  kisses  on  the  cold  and  in- 
sensible canvas  before  him. 

Neither  cold  nor  insensible,  however,, 
looked  now  the  face  whose  representation 
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liad  received  that  ardent  caress.  As  she 
retreated  swiftly  from  the  window,  Idalia's 
cheeks  glowed  with  as  hot  a  blush  as 
though  those  kisses  had  actually  touched 
them.  She  felt  shocked,  too,  and,  in  these 
first  moments,  indignant ;  almost  as  indig- 
nant as  though  the  freedom  had  really 
been  offered  her  in  person.  And  yet, 
beneath  her  annoyance,  there  was  a  dawn- 
ing sense  of  gratification,  and  Idalia  knew 
that  she  was  not  altogether  angry.  That 
Charlie  admired  her,  she  was  already 
aware,  for  his  conduct  had  plainly  confess- 
ed the  fact.  But  she  had  not  suspected 
him  of  such  a  passion  as  this.  That  wild, 
impulsive  action  had  struck  her  like  a 
revelation.  It  had  startled  and  frightened 
her.  She  could  not  exactly  tell  yet  how 
else  it  had  affected  her.  In  the  depths  of 
her  heart  she  was  conscious  of  something 
very  like  a  secret  pleasure,  but  for  the 
present  this  pleasure  was  outweighed  by 
surprise  and  irritation. 
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Standing  still  for  a  moment,  Idalia 
strove  to  regain  her  composure.  Then, 
hurrying  back  to  the  carriage,  she  took 
her  seat  therein,  and  very  shortly  after- 
wards Nunnerley  and  Percival  issued  from 
the  house,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brether- 
ton.  A  few  seconds  later  they  were 
driven  off,  Charlie  seated  opposite  to  her  in 
the  carriage,  while  Percival  followed  upon 
horseback. 

As  might  be  gathered  from  the  preced- 
ing conversation,  the  three  young  people 
were  upon  their  way  to  join  a  picnic-party, 
or  rather  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more  correct 
to  say  a  pleasure-party,  seeing  that  the 
feeding  was  not  to  be  done  out  of  doors. 
The  givers  of  the  entertainment  (however 
it  should  be  styled)  were  Mrs.  Perriam  and 
Miss  Courteney. 

Invitations  to  it  had  been  issued  by 
these  ladies  on  the  day  following  Mrs. 
McNicoll's  dinner.  In  accordance  with 
the  programme  arranged,  the  guests  were 
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to  meet  by  ten  o'clock  at  Mr.  CourteDey's 
house.  Thence  they  were  to  drive,  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  throusrh  charminor 
scenery,  to  a  place  called  '  Shelving  Cove/ 
thenearest  point  on  the  sea-board.  There, 
after  luncheon  at  an  hotel— the  spot  was 
a  verj  retired  one,  but  in  a  village  near 
by  there  existed  one  respectable  inn — the 
party  was  to  visit  by  boat  a  tiny  island,  or 
collection  of  curiously-shaped  reefs,  called 
the  '  Goblin  Eocks.' 

As  more  than  one  vessel  had  lately  been 
wrecked  upon  them,  it  was  proposed  short- 
^Y  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  light- 
house on  these  rocks.  But  at  present 
they  stood  out  to  sea  dangerously  unpro- 
tected by  any  beacon  of  warning.  After 
the  return  drive,  the  entire  party  was  to 
dine  at  Elfinbank,  Mr.  Courteney's  house, 
and  the  evening  was  to  conclude  with  a 
carpet-dance. 

It  was  the  last  week — in  fact,  almost 
the    last    day    of    September.      But    the 
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weather,  for  some  little  time  past,  had 
been  uncommonly  warm  and  bright,  and 
this  day  promised  to  be  as  fine  as  its 
predecessors.  A  slight  mist,  it  is  true, 
hung  at  present  over  the  bare  stubble- 
fields  and  autumnal-tinted  woods  ;  but  each 
moment  the  yellow  sun  was  piercing  it 
with  clearer  rays,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  it  was  that  kind  of  mist  which  augurs 
a  glorious  day.  At  this  early  hour,  how- 
ever, the  air  felt  fresh,  and  even  a  little 
chilly.  Idalia,  as  the  carriage  rolled  on 
towards  Mr.  Courteney's  house,  dre\\^ 
round  her  shoulders  a  dainty  cream- 
coloured  shawl,  which  she  had  brought 
with  her  as  a  wrap.  With  eager  enipresse- 
ment  Charlie  bent  forward  to  assist  her, 
but  his  help  was  declined  with  dignified 
coldness,  and  he  collapsed  into  his  corner 
looking  distressed  and  surprised. 

Already  the  young  man  had  noticed  a 
change  in  his  companion's  manner.  An 
air  of  constraint  and   reserve  seemed    to 
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have  fallen  upon  her  in  a  curiously  sudden 
fashion.  He  was  puzzliug  himself  to 
account  for  it.  At  breakfast  this  morning 
Idalia  had  been  full  of  life  and  spirits. 
She  had  talked  and  laughed  with  him  in 
her  usual  frank  and  unsophisticated  style. 
K'ow,  she  would  scarcely  even  look  at  him  ! 
Charlie  could  not  understand  it.  His  face 
o-rew  o-rave  and  downcast,  and  he  threw 
himself  back,  trying  to  think  in  what  way 
he  could  possibly  have  offended  her.  For 
offended  she  did,  he  thought,  certainly 
appear.  He  became  more  convinced  of  it 
each  moment  as,  in  addition  to  her  marked 
constraint,  he  noticed  that  she  was 
evidently  anxious  to  keep  Peleus  riding 
close  by  the  carriage,  as  though  desirous 
not  to  be  left  alone  with  him.  She  had 
never,  he  knew,  felt  disturbed  before  at 
the  idea  of  being  alone  with  him.  Her 
American  breeding,  no  less  than  her  art- 
less simplicity  of  nature,  would  effectually 
have  prevented  her  suffering  from  prudery 
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ou  such  a  score,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact^ 
she  bad  been  alone  with  him  many  hours 
during  the  past  week  whilst  he  had  been 
trying  to  catch  the  form  and  expression  of 
her  features.  Ah  !  what  hours  those  had 
been  to  him  ! 

But  their  effect,  Charlie  believed  he  had, 
as  yet,  carefully  hidden  from  Idalia's 
cognizance.  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of 
this  curious  change  which  made  her  seem 
so  unlike  herself?  The  young  artist 
would  have  liked  to  ask  the  question,  but 
he  dared  not  put  it  into  words.  Despite 
her  sweet  temper  and  her  girlish  ingen- 
uousness, there  was  an  unconscious  dignity 
about  Idalia  which  guarded  her  as  a 
shield. 

No  young  man,  however  carried  aw^ayby 
admiration  of  her  grace  and  beauty,  had 
ever  ventured  on  too  free  a  glance,  or  too 
open  a  flattery.  Some  instinct  taught 
Charlie  Nunnerley  that  he  must  take  no 
notice  of  her  new  shyness   towards  him, 
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excepting  bj  doubling  the  respectfulness 
of  his  demeanour  in  her  regard.  Also  he 
felt  that  he  must  not  to-daj,  in  any  way, 
force  his  attentions  upon  her.  And  that 
he  should  avoid  doing  so  would,  he  reflect- 
ed, be  wise  upon  other  accounts. 

Some  eighteen  or  twenty  young  people 
had  been  invited  to  the  picnic,  and  most  of 
the  number  had  assembled  at  Elfinbank 
before  the  arrival  there  of  the  new  neigh- 
bours from  Monkswood.  There  was  a 
large  wagonette  before  the  door,  into  which 
several  of  the  guests  had  already  climbed, 
also  two  smaller  carriages,  all  belonging  to 
Mr.  Courteney,  and  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  entire  party.  Two  or  three 
gentlemen,  however,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Percival  Bretherton,  had  elected  to  accom- 
pany the  excursion  upon  horseback.  The 
start  was  not  effected  without  some  little 
bustle  and  manoeuvring  for  desirable  places 
and  favourite  companions ;  but  when,  at 
length,  the  cortege  did   set  off,  one  of  our 
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friends,  at  least,  was  satisfied  with  his 
position — for  Yictor  McNicoll  found  him- 
self in  the  same  carriage  with  Idalia 
Bretherton.  Sharing  the  carriage  witli 
them  were  two  other  friends  who  might 
likewise  have  been  presumed  to  be  well 
contented  with  an  arrangement  which 
would  allow  them,  during  the  long  drive, 
to  enjoy  each  other's  society.  They  were 
Dora  and  Sir  Arthur  Ledsom.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  neither  of 
these  two  was  feeling  just  now  specially 
happy. 

Within  the  last  few  days  a  vague  un- 
easiness had  laid  hold  of  poor  Dora's  mind. 
It  was  not  merely  that  Arthur  had  not 
yet — and  a  whole  week  gone  ! — finished  that 
interrupted  confession.  There  was  some- 
thing more  than  this.  It  almost  seemed  to 
Dora  that  he  was  changed — changed  in  some 
undefinable  way  which  she  found  it  impos- 
sible even  to  put  before  herself  in  distinct 
terms,  but  by  which  she  was,  nevertheless, 
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sensitively  impressed.  Did  be  not  love 
her  after  all  ?  This  question  was  begin- 
ning to  obtrude  itself  with  painful  perti- 
nacity. She  had  felt  so  sure  before  that  he 
did  love  her.  Now  she  felt  sure  of  it  no 
longer  !  And  yet  he  came  to  the  house  as 
often  as  ever ;  he  showed  her  the  same 
marked  attentions  ;  he  .  .  Where  was  the 
difference  ?  Dora  could  not  explain — she 
could  only  feel  and  suffer  from  it. 

As  for  Arthur,  he  too  was  suffering, 
not  from  any  acknowledged  pain  of  heart 
or  mind,  but  from  a  curious,  restless  dis- 
quietude, into  the  cause  of  which  he  for- 
bade himself  to  inquire.  In  the  week 
that  had  elapsed  since  his  introduction  to 
the  Brethertons,  he  had  called  two  or 
three  times  at  Monkswood  Hall.  Once, 
also,  he  had  dined  and  spent  the  evening 
there.  And,  strange  to  say,  his  uneasy 
discomposure  of  feeling  appeared  to  be 
consequent  upon  those  repeated  visits. 
Yet  how  he  had  enjoyed  them  1     How  in- 
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teresting  it  bad  been  to  study  Mr.  Bre- 
therton  as  a  new  type,  to  him,  of  human- 
ity— how  pleasant  to  discover,  one  by  one, 
the  fine  traits  of  that  noble  and  simple 
character  which  had  raised  the  dear  old 
man  to  so  high  a  place  in  his  estimation. 
What  a  delight,  too,  it  had  given  him  to  be 
compelled  to  reverse  more  and  more  each 
time  he  had  seen  her  that  utterly  ridicul- 
ous prejudice  which  he  had  conceived 
against  Miss  Bretherton.  How  he  laughed 
at  himself  now,  with  quite  a  sense  of  scorn, 
for  havinof  ever  for  a  moment  entertained 
such  a  feeling  about  one  whose  rare  physical 
attractions — now  that  he  knew  her  better 
— seemed  scarcely  less  rare  than  her  other 
attributes  of  charming  sincerity,  unaffect- 
ed goodness,  and  sweet  naturalness.  But 
why  should  the  fact  that  he  had  thus 
enlarged  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance — 
that  he  had  got  to  know  such  delightful 
people — make  Sir  Arthur  Ledsom  feel  so 
upset  and  restless  when  once  he  had  left 
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their  presence  ?  (For  whilst  with  Idalia 
and  her  father  he  was  sensible  only  of  the 
intense  enjoyment  their  company  afforded 
him.)  Why,  when  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  world  had  grown  by  so 
much  the  wider  for  him,  should  the  young 
man  have  felt  as  though  his  future  life 
had  suddenly  narrowed?  Why  should  he 
have  felt  as  though  the  years  to  come — 
the  years  of  his  married  life,  which  be  had 
of  late  been  contemplating  with  such 
quiet  contentment — should  all  at  once 
have  grown  grey  and  monotonous  in 
prospect  ?  Arthur  could  not,  or  would 
not,  as  yet  suffer  himself  to  dwell  on 
these  phenomena,  or  to  search  into 
their  meaning.  But  none  the  less  did 
they  exist,  and  none  the  less  was  he 
sensible  of  them  as  an  under-current  in  his 
consciousness.  Throughout  the  drive 
this  morning  he  was  quieter  than  usual, 
speaking,  whenever  he  did  speak,  in  a  low 
tone,   and   contented  apparently  rather  to 
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listen  to  the  conversation  than  to  join  in 
it.  Dora,  on  the  contrary,  was  more  gay 
and  chatty  than  it  was  her  custom  to  be. 
But  her  gaiety  might  have  struck  a  close 
observer  as  a  little  feverish. 

The  elaborate  luncheon  which  Mrs. 
Perriam  had  ordered  at  the  Mitre  Inn, 
Shelving  Cove,  was  partaken  of  shortly 
after  the  arrival  there.  Then  the  party 
walked  down  to  the  beach,  some  half  mile 
distant,  and  embarked  in  a  couple  of 
sailiDg-boats,  which  were  awaiting  their 
convenience.  The  sea  was  calm  and 
smooth,  its  blue  expanse  broken  only 
here  and  there  by  tiny  breakers,  and  yet 
there  was  a  sufficiently  steady  breeze.  One 
of  the  boats — the  first  to  take  its  freight 
of  passengers — was  soon  standing  well  out 
of  the  little  bay.  The  second  boat  was  de- 
tained for  a  short  space  by  some  slight 
mischance  which  had  occurred  with  the 
rigging,  and  when  it  followed  the  other  had 
got  considerably  ahead. 
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Besides  the  '  Goblin  Rocks/  which  were 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  their 
curious  configuration,  and  the  sharp 
abruptness  wherewith  they  rose  out  of  the 
quite  deep  water  which  surrounded  them, 
it  was  intended  to  sail  past  a  certain  cliff, 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  shore,  not 
far  beyond  the  rocks  in  the  same  direction. 
Part  way  up  this  cliff,  which  exhibited 
peculiarly  twisted  and  contorted  strata, 
there  existed  a  large  cave,  which  cave  it 
was  only  possible  to  get  at  in  abnormally 
high  tides,  when  the  sea,  which  each  day 
washed  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  would  rise 
almost  to  its  entrance.  The  cave  was  said 
to  have  been  formerly  used  as  a  store-house 
by  smugglers,  who  must  have  raised  their 
illicit  goods  to  it  by  means  of  ropes ;  and 
there  was  a  tradition  that  this  outer  cave 
was  connected  by  a  small  opening,  through 
which  a  man  could  barely  crawl,  with 
other  caverns  burrowing  far  into  the  heart 
of   the   cliff,     l^one   of   the    three    stolid 
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fishermen,  however,  who  manned  the 
second  boat,  had  ever,  so  they  confessed, 
had  the  curiosity  to  explore  the  succession 
of  caverns,  nor  did  they  know  of  anyone 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  had. 

It  was  only  possible  to  land  on  the 
Goblin  Rooks  at  low  tide,  but  at  this  hour, 
as  it  happened,  the  tide  was  low,  and  so  it 
was  determined  by  the  party  in  the  second 
boat  (the  first  boat  had  now  passed  the 
rocks,  and  appeared  to  be  holding  on  its 
way  towards  the  cliffs)  to  land,  in  order 
that  the  ladies  might  sit  on  'The  Goblin's 
Chair,*  a  natural  seat  scooped  out  by  the 
action  of  the  water. 

Victor  McNicoll,  who  was  of  the 
division  in  this  boat,  as  likewise  were 
Hester  Courteney,  Charlie  Kunnerley, 
Idalia,  and  Peleus  Bretherton,  was  the 
first  to  step  out  of  it,  and  so  to  secure  the 
privilege  of  helping  the  ladies  to  alight. 
And  as  the  fragment  of  projecting  rock  on 
which  he  stood  was  covered  with  wet  and 
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slippery  sea-weed,  Victor  was  almost  oblig- 
ed to  lift  the  ladies  over  it.  This  be  did 
with  perfect  composure  of  feeling  ui:itil  it 
€ame  to  the  turn  of  the  last  lady.  Then, 
for  one  delicious  moment,  his  pulses 
quickened,  and  his  heart  beat  wildly  within 
his  breast  as  he  held  Idalia  in  his  arms. 
Scarcely  had  he  set  her  down,  before  a 
simultaneous  exclamation,  in  varying  tones 
of  alarm,  broke  upon  his  startled  ear. 
Turning  to  learn  the  cause,  Victor  saw^  his 
cousin,  Charlie  Xunnerley,  struggling  in 
the  water.  Idalia,  it  afterwards  appeared, 
had  manao^ed  somehow,  when  rising^  to 
leave  the  boat,  to  let  her  sunshade  slip  in- 
to the  water,  and  Charlie,  stooping  to 
secure  it,  had  overbalanced  himself  and 
fallen  in.  The  sea,  as  lias  already  been 
stated,  w^as  very  deep  at  even  a  few  feet 
from  the  rocks,  and  Nunnerley,  a  born  and 
bred  Londoner,  could  not  swim.  After 
sinking  twice,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
clutching  at  the   oar  which  the  boatmen 
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extended  to  him,  and  was  presently  drawn 
to  land,  dripping  wet,  but  otherwise  none 
the  worse  for  his  immersion. 

When  the  hub-bub  naturally  occasioned 
by  this  catastrophe  had  a  little  subsided, 
it  was  suggested  by  several  voices  at  once 
(no  one  noticed  that  the  first  suggestion 
came  from  Miss  Hester  Courteney)  that  the 
boat  should  be  put  about,  and  the  young 
man  conveyed  back  to  the  inn  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

'  He  looks  amazingly  like  a  drowned  rat,, 
doesn't  he?'  subjoined  one  of  the  party. 
'  And  how  your  teeth  are  chattering, 
Nunnerley  !  Get  up  and  shake  yourself, 
man  !     Do  you  feel  cold  !' 

Nannerley  tried  to  laugh,  but  his  face 
was  very  pale  and  his  limbs  trembled. 

'  I  do  rather,'  he  answered,  '  and  just  a 
trifle  nervous  too,  for  I  feel  as  though  I  had 
had  a  squeak  for  it.' 

*  Nonsense  !'  returned  the  gentleman  who 
had  before  spoken.     '  Some  of  us  would 
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have  fished  you  out  easily  enough  if  you 
hadn't  caught  the  oar.  There  was  no 
danger.  The  only  danger  lies  in  your 
taking  cold  now.' 

*  Yes  ;  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  change 
his  clothes  at  once,'  put  in  Victor  McNicoll. 
'  Is  there  no  place  near,  boatmen,  where  you 
could  land  us,  and  where  we  could  find  a 
house?' 

'  There  is  a  house  amongst  those  trees 
there,  to  the  right,'  said  Idalia,  touching 
Victor's  arm,  and  pointing  towards  the 
shore.  *  Don't  you  see  the  chimneys  and 
the  smoke  ?' 

With  the  exception  of  one  terrified 
ejaculation,  which  had  broken  from  her  as 
she  had  seen  Charlie  sink  for  the  second 
time  beneath  the  waves,  Miss  Bretherton 
had  not  before  uttered  a  word.  Had  her 
companions,  however,  not  been  too  pre- 
occupied to  observe  her,  they  might  have 
seen  that  her  silence  throughout  the 
event  which  had  just  occurred   had    not 
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arisen    from   indifference    as   to  its  issue, 

Victor  did,  when  she  indicated  them,  see 
the  chimneys. 

'  Yes,  certainly ;  that  must  be  a  house,'  he 
agreed.  '  Couldn't  you  put  the  gentleman 
down  opposite  to  it  ?' 

The  boatman  addressed  rubbed  his 
grizzled  chin. 

^  Why,  sir,  un'll  take  no  harm  fro'  salt 
water,'  he  returned,  a  little  contemptuously. 
^  Not  if  'a  wouldn't  didder  so.  But  do  ee 
think,  Jim,  as  we  could  put  in  at  Eed 
Creek  ?' 

Jim  hitched  up  his  pantaloons,  and  ex- 
pectorated thoughtfully. 

*  Ay,  I  daresay  we  might,'  he  respond- 
ed. '  But  they  Coles  are  such  a  surly 
lot — both  father  and  son  of  'em.  I  doubt  if 
they'd  oblige  the  gentleman  with  dry 
things. 

'Oh,  'twill  be  all  right,  that,  if  they 
offers  some  pay,'  protested  his  mate. 
'  Step  in,   ladies,  if  you  please,  and  we'll 
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run  you  ashore  in  five  minutes,  or  so. 
Yoiid  better  sit  in  the  bow,  sir,  so  as 
jou  won't  wet  the  young  women's  gownds/ 

Nunnerley,  however,  who  had  by  this 
time  recovered  his  self-possession,  pro- 
fessed to  remonstrate  ag^ainst  this  chanore 
of  plan.  He  laughed  at  the  accident  noWy 
and  tried  to  make  liofht  of  it.  He  should 
be  all  right,  he  declared,  until  they  got 
back  to  the  hotel,  and  he  would  much  pre- 
fer that  his  friends  should  2:0  on  to  view 
the  cavern  and  finish  the  sail  as  previously 
intended. 

But  his  opposition,  as  he  expected,  was 
not  listened  to.  And  having  learned,  as 
the  boat  sped  on  its  way  towards  the  shore, 
that  from  the  house  to  which  they  were 
bound  a  walk  of  only  one  mile,  by  a  short 
cut  across  some  fields,  would  take  them  to 
the  3Iitre  Inn,  the  whole  party  decided 
to  land,  and,  sending  the  boat  away,  walk 
back  witli  the  young  artist  when  he  had 
obtained  a  change  of  raiment. 
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*  Now,  keep  straight  along  this  here 
foot-path/  observed  Mr.  Jim,  who  had 
landed  to  give  these  directions,  *  and  'twill 
bring  ye  to  the  front  of  the  house.  And 
doant  ee  mind,  sir,'  he  appended  to 
Charlie,  '  if  Peter  Cole  do  be  a  bit  gruffish 
at  first.  The  colour  of  your  brass'll  soon 
set  him  right.  He's  a  chap  as'll  do  aught, 
right  or  wrong,  for  money.' 


6^ 


CHAPTER  IV 


AN  EVIL    PLACE. 


Accompanied  by  Peleus  Bretberton  and 
bis  cousin  Victor,  Charlie  burried  on  in 
advance,  and  tbe  young  men  soon  reach- 
ed the  bouse  for  wbicb  tbey  were  bound. 
It  was  an  ancient  building  of  grey  stone, 
wbicb  bad  evidently  seen  better  days. 
Although  now  a  farm,  it  bad  probably  once 
ranked  as  a  country  gentleman's  seat. 
There  were  two  gables,  one  at  either  end 
of  the  bouse ;  the  roof  was  red-tiled,  the 
windows  beavily-mullioned  and  latticed, 
and  tbe  wbole  place  weatbered  by  tbe  rains 
and  storms  of  over  three  bundred  years. 
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The  situation  was  very  solitary.  Surround- 
ed by  a  neglected-looking  orchard,  the 
house  nestled  at  the  foot  of  a  grassy  slope 
leading  up  to  cliffs  which  descended  in  a 
sheer  precipice  to  the  sea — the  same  cliffs 
wherein  were  situated  those  caverns  above 
referred  to. 

A  massive  stone  porch  guarded  the  en- 
trance-door. On  the  latter,  seeing  no 
knocker,  Yictor  proceeded  to  rap  with  his 
knuckles.  His  summons  was  answered, 
not  by  the  '  gruffish '  Peter  Cole,  or  any 
other  man,  but  by  a  woman.  A  very  clean 
and  comely  woman  she  was,  too,  with  a 
face  which  nature  had  intended  to  look 
smooth  and  contented,  but  which  circum- 
stances had  conspired  to  mark  with  lines  of 
trouble  and  care. 

The  gentlemen  hastened  to  explain  the 
occasion  of  their  visit  and  to  point  out 
JSTunnerley's  condition  and  requirements. 
But,  for  several  minutes,  the  woman  hesi- 
tated, nervously  twisting  the  corner  of  her 
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apron  and  muttering  something  about  her 
*  man'  not  being  at  home.  Finally,  how- 
ever, she  appeared  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
act  as  her  sympathies  prompted.  Inviting 
the  young  men  in,  she  led  them  across  a 
large  sanded  kitchen  (Charlie's  dripping 
raiment  leaving  a  trail  behind  as  he 
followed),  and  ushered  them  into  a  bed- 
room opening  out  of  it  on  the  ground 
floor.  Then,  producing  a  suit  of  clothes 
belonging,  so  she  announced,  to  her  hus- 
band's son  and  her  own  step-son,  she  left 
them  and  hurried  back  to  the  door  where 
the  rest  of  the  party  from  the  boat  had 
now  arrived.  Among  the  party  was  a 
gentleman  who  was  somewhat  given  to  an- 
tiquarian pursuits — a  Mr.  Dunn.  To  his 
great  delight,  this  gentleman  had  succeed- 
ed in  making  out  the  figures  1520,  engrav- 
ed on  the  stone  above  the  low  porch,  and, 
when  admitted  to  the  '  house-place,'  he  be- 
gan to  examine,  with  keen  appreciation, 
the    unusual    thickness    of   the    walls,    as 

VOL.  II.  F 
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shown  by  the  deep  recesses  of  the  latticed 
windows  and  chimney  corners. 

*  Yea,  sure,  sir,  they  be  thick  enough, 
and  'tis  an  old  house,  as  you  say,'  assented 
the  mistress.  *  There  be  a  many  ins  and 
outs  to  it,  and  odd  corners  and  cupboards, 
and  such  like.  But  the  queerest  place,  'tis 
where  that  skeleton  was  found,  a  year  back. 
You'll  have  heard  tell  about  it,  maybe  ?' 

There  was  a  general  disclaimer  as  to 
any  information  upon  the  point. 

'  Why,  'twas  in  all  the  newspapers  at 
the  time  I'  resumed  Mrs.  Cole.  '  And 
mighty  vexed  my  man  and  his  son  Will 
vv^as  at  the  bother  and  fuss  that  was  made 
over  it.  But,  luckily,  it  have  all  died  out 
now.  And  so  none  of  you  remembers 
reading  naught  about  it  in  the  papers?' 

None  of  them  did ;  but  some  curiosit}' 
was  expressed  to  hear  about  it  now. 

^Well,  let's  see.'  (Mrs.  Cole  was  evi- 
dently not  averse  from  telling  the  tale. 
By  nature  she  was  a  garrulous    woman, 
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though  practice  in  the  art  of  conversation 
was  seldom  allowed  her.)  "Twill  be,  as 
I  was  saying,  over  a  year  ago  now,  when, 
one  day,  Will  Cole  was  pottering  about 
some  joiner-work  in  the  cellar,  and  chanced 
to  knock  a  brick  out  of  one  of  the  vralls. 
Behind  the  brick  he  noticed  that  there  was 
some  black  wood,  and  when  he  tapped  on 
it  with  his  hammer  it  sounded  holler.  So 
he  set  to  and  pulled  down  more  bricks,  and 
then  he  found  that  it  was  a  door  that  had 
been  made  up.  And,  after  a  good  bit  of 
trouble,  him  and  his  father  got  it  open. 
The  locks  and  hinges,  you  see,  was  rusty, 
for  the  door  had  been  shut  up  a  hun- 
dred years,  or  nobody  knows  how  much 
longer.' 

'  Dear  me,  how  very  mysterious !' 
observed  Miss  Courteney,  a  little  sneer- 
ingly.  *And  then  you  came  upon  a 
skeleton  behind  the  door?  I  suppose 
the  house  had  been  haunted  previously  by 
a  ghost  ?' 

f2 
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'Nay,  miss,  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts. 
And  the  skeleton  'twasn't  behind  the  door 
— leastways,  I  mean  not  just  behind  it. 
There  was  a  longish  passage  first  that 
widened  out  at  the  end  into  a  little  room, 
if  you  may  call  it  a  room,  scooped  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  The  floor  of  it  was  spread 
with  a  kind  of  matting  made  out  of  plaited 
rushes,  and  there  was  a  wooden  stool  and 
a  brown  jug,  and  a  narrow  bedstead  in 
one  corner.  'Twas  on  the  bed  the  man 
was  found — for  the  doctors  said  it  was  a 
man's  skeleton.' 

'  But  how  had  it  come  there  ?'  demanded 
one  of  her  listeners. 

'  Lor  bless  you,  sir,  nobody  knows  I 
But  from  the  look  of  the  bones  they  said 
it  might  have  lain  there  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  or  more.  There  was  a  deal  of 
rumpus  made  over  it,  to  be  sure  ;  and  all 
the  folks,  far  and  near,  was  questioned 
as  to  whether  they  recollected  any  old 
tales — tales    of    their  fathers'    or    grand- 
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fathers' — about    anyoDe    being   lost    or   a- 
missing. 

'  And  did  anything  come  to  light  ?'  Mrs. 
Cole  had  paused  to  listen  to  a  burst  of 
laughter,  which  here  made  itself  audible 
from  the  adjoining  bedchamber. 

'  Well,  no ;  nothing  to  build  upon  for 
certain/  she  returned.  '  Only  an  old  cobbler 
in  the  village,  he  said  he  remembered  his 
father  telling  of  a  revenue  officer  who  had 
come  to  Shelving  Cove  when  he  was  a 
boy,  to  try  to  catch  a  gang  of  smugglers 
that  was  known  to  be  about.  And  this 
man,  he  said,  went  out  one  evening  as  it  was 
coming  on  dusk,  quite  alone,  in  a  small  boat 
And  next  morning  the  boat  came  ashore 
with  the  tide,  right  side  up,  but  empty, 
and  the  man  was  never  seen  nor  heard  of 
again.  But  no  one  else  seems  to  remember 
naught  about  it;  and  old  Carey  the  cobbler 
he  be  nigh  on  ninety,  and  getting  a  bit 
silly,  so  they  didn't  think  much  of  his  story. 
And  now  the  business  'tis  all  quieted  over, 
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as  you  may  say.  But  'twas  a  skeery  thing 
to  find  in  a  body's  house,  wasn't  it?' 

'Not  veiy  pleasant,  certainly,'  rejoined 
Mr.  Dunn,  the  antiquarian.  *  Evidently 
there  had  been  foul  play  in  regard  to  the 
man,  whoever  he  may  have  been.  For  my 
part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  attach  some 
importance  to  the  cobbler's  tale.  From 
your  description,  I  should  fancy  that 
vault,  or  cellar,  may  have  been  a  secret 
hiding-place  for  smuggled  goods,  and,  if 
the  revenue  officer  had  got  entrapped  there,, 
he  would  naturally  have  been  kept  a  life- 
long prisoner.  But  you  might  let  us  look 
at  the  place,  will  you  ?' 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

*  Nay,  sir,  I  don't  know  as  I  dare,'  she 
replied.  '  Peter,  he  said,  I  was  never,  on 
no  account,  to  let  anyone  down  again. 
There  was  such  a  lot  of  folks  at  first,  you 
see,  wanting  to  examine  the  place,  and  he 
hated  having  his  house  made  into  a  com- 
mon show-place.     Howsomever,  he  beant 
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in,  and  .  .  .'  She  broke  off,  and  began 
twisting  again  at  the  corner  of  her  apron, 
in  apparent  undecision  of  mind. 

There  only  needed,  it  was  plain,  a  little 
pressing,  and  that  pressing  was  supplied. 

*  Your  husband  won't  mind,  I'm  sure,' 
added  Mr.  Dunn,  '  and,  if  he  does,  we'll 
make  matters  all  right  with  him,'  sugges- 
tively drawing  out  his  purse. 

As  had  been  foreseen,  Mrs.  Cole  yield* 
ed.  'Well,  there  haven't  been  no  one 
down  to  see  it  this  ten  months  past,  so 
maybe  he  wouldn't  be  angered  now,  and 
I'll  venture.  Not  that  there's  much  to  see, 
though,  when  you  do  get  down,'  she  sub- 
joined, '  for  the  bed  have  been  took  away, 
and  the  rush-matting  and  everything.  But 
wait  while  I  fetch  a  lamp,  for  'tis  dark  in 
the  cellars.' 

Leaving  the  kitchen  in  search  of  what 
she  required,  the  good  woman  passed  into 
some  neighbouring  back  premises,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  Charlie  Nun- 
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nerley  and  his  companioDs  emerged  from 
the  bed-room.     The  former  was  attired  in 
a  suit  of  clothes  of  rough  cut  and  texture, 
enormously  too  large  for  him.     The  effect 
was  somewhat  grotesque,  and  a  burst   of 
laughter   greeted   his    appearance.      Nun- 
nerley  joined  in  the  laugh,  but  his  rising 
colour  betrayed  the  annoyance  which    he 
was    privately    suffering.      Always     very 
particular  about  his  dress,  and  vain  as  any 
young  girl  of  his  personal  appearance-,  the 
artist  felt  it  a  positive  pain  to  be  obliged 
thus  to  appear  before  the  ladies  with  his 
shapely  figure  disguised  in  huge  inelegant 
garments.     A  little  morosely,   when  Mrs. 
Cole  re-appeared  with  her  lamp,  he  declin- 
ed   to   accompany    the    expedition    below 
stairs.     The  rest,  however,  followed,   and 
w^ere  presently  ushered  by  their  guide  into 
the    secret   place,    where,    beyond    doubt, 
some    mysterious  cruelty    had    once    been 
perpetrated.     But,    as    she    had    asserted, 
there  was  not  much  now  to  see.     A  heavy 
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door  of  black  oak  gave  ingress  to  a  narrow 
passage,  leading  to  a  small  cellar,  with  a 
rough,  vaulted  roof.  "^Yalls,  floor,  and 
roof  were  apparently  composed  of  solid 
rock,  and  there  was  no  window  or  other 
means  of  ventilation. 

Amongst  the  first  to  pass  in,  were  Idalia 
and  Peleus  Bretherton,  and  the  latter 
presently  drew  the  attention  of  his  sister, 
who  was  leaning  on  his  arm,  to  an  iron 
staple  fixed  against  one  of  the  walls  from 
which  depended  a  fragment  of  rotten  rope, 
remarking  as  he  did  so  that  it  was  very 
probable  that  by  it  the  long-dead  prisoner 
had  been  confined. 

Idalia  made  no  reply,  excepting  by 
clinging  more  closely  to  his  arm.  Sensi- 
tive and  imaginative  by  temperament,  this 
dark,  underground  cavern  was  beginning 
to  affect  her  with  a  strange  horror.  In  a 
peculiarly  vivid  manner,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  could  realise  the  lonely  anguish 
and  despair  of  that   unknown  man,  who 
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had  been  kept  here  to  languish  out  his 
existence,  or  to  whom,  perchance,  the  place 
had  been  made  a  living  tomb. 

'  Take  me  out,  Peley,'  she  begged,  by- 
and-by,  in  a  whisper.  '  This  dreadful 
place  oppresses  me.  I  feel  quite  sick  and 
faint; 

Assenting,  with  the  observation  that  it 
certainly  was  rather  close  and  musty  in 
smell,  Mr.  Percival  hastened  to  pilot  his 
sister  through  the  little  crowd  which  filled 
the  vault.  Before,  however,  they  had 
gained  the  end  of  the  passage,  a  sound  of 
ansjry  voices,  speaking  in  a  loud  key, 
arrested  their  attention,  and  in  another 
moment  their  egress  was  barred  by  two 
men,  who  appeared  in  the  doorway.  In 
the  light  which  fell  upon  their  faces  from 
the  distant  lamp,  both  men  looked  singu- 
larly ill-favoured.  The  elder,  who  might 
be  sixty  years  of  age,  was  a  spare,  rather 
under-sized  man,  with  iron-grey  hair  and 
a  sharp,  acrimonious  visage.     The  younger^ 
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whose  countenance  was  even  more  for- 
bidding in  its  expression  of  stolid  brutality, 
was  a  tall,  burly  fellow  of  thirty.  Over 
his  shoulder  this  younger  man  carried  a 
pick-axe,  and  Idalia  noticed  that  the  hand 
which  grasped  it  was  deformed  by  a  loss  of 
the  middle  finger. 

Neither  of  the  men  moved  aside  to  let 
Miss  Bretherton  pass  ;  but  the  elder,  Peter 
Cole  (for,  as  may  be  guessed,  they  were 
the  master  of  the  house  and  his  son),  called 
over  her  head  to  know  what  his  wife  was 
doing  with  such  a  '  ruck  of  people 
trespassing  about  in  his  premises.'  The 
rude  inquiry  was  put  in  an  irascible  tone, 
and  accompanied  by  an  ugly  imprecation. 

To  the  strange,  almost  unaccountable 
dread  already  inspired  by  the  place,  there 
was  now  added  in  Idalia's  mind  a  shrink- 
ing repugnance  to — indeed,  even  a  kind  of 
alarm — at  these  two  churlish,  haug-dog 
looking  men. 

Grasping  her  brother's  elbow,  she  begged 
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in  a  faint  voice  to  be  allowed  to  go  by ; 
and  it  was  only  when  Percival — surprised 
at  this  unwonted  exhibition,  on  her  part, 
of  nervous  timidity — had  conveyed  her 
back  to  the  upper  air  and  the  bright  sand- 
ed kitchen,  that  Idalia  was  able  to  draw  a 
breath  of  relief. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Bretherton,  you  are  ill !' 
exclaimed  Charlie  Nunnerley,  hurrying 
forward,  at  sight  of  her,  from  the  window 
recess  where  he  had  been  seated,  and  for- 
getting all  about  his  unbecoming  habili- 
ments. *  You  are  quite  pale!  You  are 
going  to  faint  !' 

Idalia  shook  her  head  in  denial,  and  the 
colour — called  up  partly  by  the  young  man's 
evident  distress  and  anxiety — rushed  back 
to  her  cheeks. 

'What  can  have  possessed  you,  dear?' 
demanded  her  brother,  affectionately,  lean- 
ing over  the  chair  in  which  he  had  placed 
her.  '  You  are  not  a  chicken-hearted 
girl,  generally,  but  you  positively  seemed 
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frisfbtened !  Whatever  was  there  to  be 
alarmed  at  in  a  dark  hole  and  a  couple  of 
bad-tempered  men  ?' 

'I  don't  know,'  Idalia  answered,  very 
seriously.  '  But  I  do  not  think  it  was 
exactly  fear ;  it  was  a  sort  of  shuddering 
oppression  that  seemed  to  lay  hold  of  me 
all  at  once.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  in  an  evil 
place,  and  as  though  some  vague  horror 
was  impending  over  me.  I  can't  explain 
the  sensation  further ;  it  came,  I  guess, 
somehow  from  thinking  of  the  poor  man 
who  had  been  murdered  there — for  I  feel 
sure  it  was  a  murder.  But  I  shall  be  at 
myself  again,  directly,'  she  added,  using, 
as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  occasion- 
ally, when  excited,  an  idiom  of  her  native 
mountains. 

But  Idalia  was  not  rightly  '  at  herself  ' 
again  for  the  remainder  of  that  day.  An 
uncomfortable  weight  appeared  to  rest 
upon  her  spirits,  which  she  strove  in  vain 
to  throw  off.     That  subterranean  dungeon^. 
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or  vault,  beneath  the  lonely  farm-house, 
haunted  her  recollection  in  an  inexplicable 
•way,  and  with  a  curiously  depressing  in- 
fluence. Are  there  more  things  in  the 
way  of  premonitions,  instincts  of  ill, 
shadows  of  coming  events,  &c.,  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy  ? 

Meanwhile,  matters  having  been  explain- 
ed to  Mr.  Peter  Cole,  and  his  resentment 
against  the  intrusion  of  his  visitors  soften- 
ed  by  a  liberal  subscription  of  silver,  the 
latter  had  been  permitted  to  leave  the  house 
Avithout  the  disturbance  which  had  at  first 
seemed  imminent. 

Still,  the  amiable  man  had  made  a  great 
ado  about  '  a  chap's  home  being  his  castle,' 
no  matter  whether  it  '  med  be  a  hut  or  a 
palace,'  and  he  had  savagely  threatened  to 
break  his  wnfe's  head  if  ever  he  found 
her  *  making  a  show-place  '  of  his  house 
again. 

As  for  Charlie  Nunnerley's  borrowed 
garments,  a  separate  arrangement  had   to 
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be  made  with  their  proprietor,  which, 
though  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
burly  TVill,  did  not  appear  to  afford  him 
any  intense  satisfaction.  Probably,  how- 
ever, Charlie's  reluctance  to  wear  what, 
v/ith  his  weak  vanity  and  egotistical  self- 
consciousness,  made  him  feel  for  the  time 
being  so  ridiculous  and  uncomfortable, 
was  quite  equal  to  the  other's  dislike  of 
being  obliging,  even  to  his  own  benefit. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NEWS    E  E  0  M    HOME. 

For  the  next  two  days  Idalia,  on  different 
pretexts,  excused  herself  from  sitting  to 
Charlie  Nunnerley  for  her  portrait.  The 
young  man  noticed,  moreover,  that  she 
avoided  him,  or,  at  least,  that  she  took 
care  not  to  remain  in  his  company  except 
in  the  presence  of  her  father  and  brother. 
Also  he  observed  that  the  change  which 
had  come  over  her  so  suddenly  on  the 
morning  of  the  picnic  continued  to  be  more 
or  less  manifest.  Now,  at  first,  this 
change  greatly  disquieted  him.  Mr. 
Charles  Nunnerley's  conscience  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,   and  many  torturing 
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Tnisgivicgs     troubled     him.     Had     Idalia 
found  out  anvthino-  to   his   disadvantaore  ? 

^  »>  CD 

If  SO,   what  was  it  ?     And  how  had    she 
discovered  it  ?     He  felt  as  thouo^h  he  were 
sitting  on  thorns,   and   he   had  to  work  to 
hide   his  anxiety  and  chagrin.     To  stand 
well  with  those  about  him  was  for  Charlie 
a    necessity    of    existence.     His    love    of 
approbation     was    even      more     strongly 
developed    than    his    self-conceit.      There 
was    nothing  really  aggressive    about    his 
egotism.     Under  ordinary   circumstances, 
indeed,  it  only  displayed  itself  in  an  agree- 
able    assurance,     an     amiable     self-com- 
placency.    Charlie,  in  fact,  was  nothing  if 
not  amiable.     To  know  that  he  was  dis- 
approved by  anyone  in  whose  company  he 
happened  to  be  was  sufficient  to  crush  his 
spirits.     In  the  case  of  Miss  Bretherton, 
whom  in  truth  he  loved  with  all  the  passion 
of  his  nature,  it  was  gall   and  wormwood 
even  to   suspect  that  she  might  be  losing 
her  good   opinion    of   him.     But  by  that 
VOL.  II.  G 
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harrowing  saspicion  he  was  not  long 
tormented. 

His  anxious  study  of  her  manner  soon 
began  to  convince  Charlie  that  Idalia  was 
not  really  either  displeased  with  or  con- 
temptuous of  him.  On  the  contrary,  this 
new  shyness  on  her  part  began  (when  once 
conscience  had  ceased  to  make  a  coward  of 
him)  to  strike  him  as  flattering  rather  than 
otherwise.  Why  should  Idalia  blush,  as 
she  sometimes  did  now,  when  he  ap- 
proached or  addressed  her  ?  Did  she 
guess  at  his  devotion  ?  Was  it  possible, 
he  asked  himself,  that  he  was  not  indifferent 
to  her? 

With  a  rapid  rebound,  the  young  man's 
spirits  rose  from  zero  to  boiling-point. 
His  secret  wretchedness  presently  gave 
place  to  an  elation  almost  as  diflacult  to 
conceal  as  his  former  depression.  En- 
couraged by  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  he 
re-doubled  his  assiduous,  but  unobtrusive, 
attentions.     He   ventured  also  to   let  his 
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eyes  express  more  and  more  ardently  the 
love  which  he  had  not  yet  dared  to  put 
into  words,  and  the  embarrassment 
wherewith  his  unspoken  confessions  were 
received  did  not  serve  to  discourage  their 
repetition. 

Thus,  growing  bolder,  he  took  courage, 
on  the  third  morning  after  the  picnic,  to 
follow  Idalia  into  a  small  conservatory 
opening  out  of  an  apartment  which  she 
had  adopted  as  her  own  private  sitting- 
room,  or  boudoir.  In  another  part  of  the 
grounds  stood  a  long  range  of  hot-houses 
and  vineries  (left,  of  course,  to  the  garden- 
er's care),  but  of  the  plants  in  this  little 
greenhouse  the  mistress  of  Monkswood 
Hall  had  taken  special  supervision,  and  in- 
sisted on  watering  and  tending  them  with 
her  own  hands. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  apologised  the 
young  man,  seeing  Idalia  start  as  he  ap- 
proached. '  I  ought  to  have  asked  per- 
mission to  come  in.' 

g2 
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'Well,  I  didn't  want  any  assistance, 
particularly,'  sbe  returned,  blushing  slight- 
ly, though  smiling  at  the  same  time  ;  *  but, 
since  you  have  come  in,  you  may  make 
yourself  useful.  Please  lift  down  that 
bigonia.  I  want  these  orchids  to  stand  in 
its  place.' 

Charlie  obeyed  this  request  in  silence 
and  arranged  the  orchids  where  she  direct- 
ed him.  Then,  bending  over  her,  he  asked, 
in  a  voice  much  more  low  and  pleading  than 
the  occasion  warranted, 

'  Miss  Idalia,  may  I  not  have  a  sitting 
to-day  ?'  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
dropped  the  more  formal  '  Miss  Bre- 
therton.' 

Idalia  moved  a  step  or  two  away,  and 
again  her  colour  rose. 

*  Why,  yes  ;  I  suppose  you  may,'  she 
rejoined,  in  assumed  carelessness :  'if  it  is 
necessary.' 

'  It  is  so  far  necessary  that  I  cannot  get 
on  with  the  likeness  without  it,'  he  answered. 
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^  And  till  the  work  is  finished,  you  know, 
I  shall  have  to  stay  here,'  he  added,  with  a 
smile.  '  I  could  not  go  away  and  leave  it 
incomplete.' 

'  No ;  to  be  sure.  I  never  thought  of 
that,'  she  protested.  '  We  must  not  be  so 
selfish  as  to  keep  you  here  too  long.  I 
will  give  you  a  sitting  this  morning,  and 
every  morning  you  like  till  the  painting  is 
done.' 

'  Oh !  I  am  in  no  such  hurry  to  depart !' 
exclaimed  the  young  man.  '  I — '  he  began 
to  pull  nervously  at  his  moustache — 'in 
fact,  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  remain 
under  this  roof  for  ever.  Surely  you  must 
know ' 

'  Yes,  of  course,  I  know  that  it  will  not 
do  for  you  to  neglect  your  profession,'  in- 
terposed Idalia,  hurriedly.  'If  you  go 
now  and  look  out  your  brushes,  I  shall 
come  into  the  studio  immediately.' 

'  Very  well.'  Charlie  understood  that  he 
was  dismissed.     But,  since  the  banishment 
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from  her  presence  was  only  to  be  momen- 
tary, he  took  it  in  good  part. 

*  And  I'll  get  father  to  come  and  sit  with 
us,'  she  observed,  *  so  that  we  shall  not  feel 
dull.' 

'Dull!''  He  paused  on  his  way  out  to 
echo  the  word.  '  Have  the  sittings,  then, 
been  very  dull  for  you  ?  To  me  they 
have  been — I  dare  not  say  what  they  have 
been.' 

Again  Idalia's  expressive  face  betrayed 
some  embarrassment.  She  turned  it 
away  from  her  companion  and  began  to 
pick  some  dead  leaves  from  a  plant. 

'Ah,  well!  I  expect  you  do  get  inter- 
ested in  your  work,'  she  said;  'that's  pretty 
natural.' 

'  I  am  interested  in  this  work,  at  any 
rate.  But  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it.  Miss 
Idalia,  I  never  can  be  satisfied  with  it,'  he 
went  on,  returning  a  few  steps  towards  her. 
'  I  can  never  do  you  justice.' 

'  Oh !     Well,    I   don't   care    one    thing 
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about  the  likeness,  myself,'  she  replied, 
checking  his  fervour  by  a  sudden  coldness. 
*  1  didn't  want  it  taken.  Father,  however, 
is  very  pleased  with  it  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
so  you  may  feel  quite  satisfied.' 

That  Mr.  Bretherton  was  pleased  with 
the  unfinished  portrait  was  very  true, 
as,  also,  that  he  was  greatly  impressed 
with  young  Nunnerley's  abilities  as  a 
painter. 

'I  don't  know  how  ye  kin  do  it!'  he 
exclaimed  many  times,  standing  in  an 
admiring  attitude  before  the  canvas,  and 
expressing  renewed  astonishment  at  each 
point  of  resemblance  which  he  perceived 
to  the  original.  '  Ef  that  thar  ain't  the 
very  turn  of  her  chin,  now !  An'  the 
little  dimple — you're  a-goin'  to  put  the  little 
dimple  in?  It's  kinder  wonderful,  bein'  so 
smart  is ;  an'  it's  a  gift  as  you'd  oughter  be 
proud  on.' 

'  But  you  hain't  done  much  at  it — not 
jest  this  last  day^or  two,  hev  you  ?'  he  asked. 
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surveying  the  paintiDg  this  morniDg  with 
a  critical  air,  and  his  head  very  much  on 
one  side. 

'  I  haven't  done  anything  at  it,'  rejoined 
Charlie.  '  But  I  must  work  more  indus- 
triously now,  or  you'll  say  I'm  taking  it 
out  of  you  in  board  and  lodging,'  he  added, 
jocularly, 

'  Takin'  it  out  on  us  ?'  repeated  Mr. 
Bretherton.     ^  I  don't  understand.' 

*  Another  artist  would  have  got  it  done 
more  quickly,  and  not  trespassed  so  long 
on  your  hospitality.' 

'  Well,  now,  I  call  thet  thar  real  mean  !' 
expostulated  his  kindly  host.  '  It's  mean, 
ain't  it,  Idalia  ?  Ez  ef  we  wasn't  mighty 
pleased  to  hev  a  nice  young  feller  like  you 
around  !  You  know  right  well  thet  you 
kin  stay  as  long  as  you  please,  an'  welcome. 
Thar  ain't  no  hurry  fur  the  pictur.  But 
when  it's  finished  I'll  be  glad  to  trade  fur 
it.  An'  the  price,'  he  pursued.  *Now, 
ef  the  price  was  five  hundred  pounds,  it 
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wouldn't  be  nob  to  call  dear,  au'  I'd  'low  to 
pay  it  willing.' 

The  pricQ  of  the  portrait  bad  already 
been  fixed  at  one-fifth  of  this  sum;  but 
Mr.  Bretherton,  who  had  learned  from  his 
son  that  Charlie's  circumstances  were  not 
flourishing,  meant  thus  to  insinuate,  as 
delicately  as  he  could,  that  the  young 
artist  was  at  liberty  to  raise  his  demand 
for  the  work. 

Charlie  blushed.  Before  Idalia  he  did 
not  care  to  be  reminded  of  this  purely 
business  side  of  his  engagement.  More- 
over, the  reflection  that  poverty,  even  in 
simple  Mr.  Bretherton's  eyes,  was  scarcely 
likely  to  score  as  a  point  in  favour  of  any 
suitor  for  his  daughter's  hand,  struck 
him  just  now  with  unpleasant  force.  In 
the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance, 
Idalia's  fortune  had  constituted  for  him 
one  of  her  chief  attractions;  and,  though 
passion  was  now  getting  the  better  of  cu- 
pidity,  it  was  diflicult  to  conceive  of  any- 
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one  under-valuing  what  he  rated  himself 
so  highly.  Once  more,  under  the  pressure 
of  this  consideration,  the  yqung  man's 
mercurial  hopes  began  to  give  place  to 
fears,  and  he  set  to  work  in  rather  a  de- 
pressed state  of  mind.  His  companions, 
however,  did  not  observe  the  fact.  Scarce- 
ly had  Idalia  resumed  the  position  requir- 
ed of  her  before  a  servant  entered  with 
the  post-bag. 

Mr.  Bretherton,  whose  correspondence 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  communica- 
tions from  Jabez  Dean  about  the  business  of 
his  farm,  and  of  an  occasional  line  or  two 
from  an  old  neighbour,  seized  upon  the 
bag  with  avidity.  A  letter  from  Clear 
Water  Valley,  no  matter  how  brief  its  con- 
tents, was  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  hon- 
est Abner.  The  slightest  news  concern- 
ing any  of  his  friends  there  would  afford 
him  a  topic  of  conversation  for  days. 
But,  as  his  daughter  had  also  noticed,  the 
reception  of  a  letter  from  ^  home'  invariably 
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rendered  him  restless  and  excited.  Of 
late,  too,  she  had  noticed  that  her  father, 
when  thus  ^excited,  had  got  into  a  habit  of 
wandering  up  to  the  Fold  Farm,  whence, 
after  a  chat  with  Mr.  Basset,  he  would  re- 
turn evidently  more  composed  in  spirit. 

The  bag  this  morning  contained  only 
one  letter,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  bulky 
one. 

*  It's  from  Cousin  Jabez,  deary,'  remark- 
ed Mr.  Bretherton  ;  '  and  it's  sorter  thick- 
ish.  I'm  afeard  there  ain't  nothing  much 
in  it  but  accounts.' 

On  opening  the  envelope,  however, 
there  appeared,  in  addition  to  two  sheets 
of  blue  paper  dotted  over  with  figures, 
another  of  different  tint. 

*  Why,  who  kin  this  be  from  ?  It  ain't 
Jabez's  writing.  It's — yes,  it's  from  his 
wife  !  It's  from  Kezia,  Idalia  !  Well, 
now' — turning  over  the  letter  with  a 
beaming  countenance — *  it's  kind  of  Kezia, 
this  yere  is,  an'  it's  friendly.' 
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*  Read  it  aloud,  father,'  urged  Idalia, 
knowing  that  the  request  would  please 
him. 

'  I  will,  honey — that  is,  ef  Mister  Charlie 
don't  take  no  exceptions  to  it?'  he  observ- 
ed, in  polite  appeal. 

Charlie,  of  course,  returned  a  suitable 
disclaimer,  and  Mr.  Bretherton,  having 
paused  for  a  few  seconds  to  rub  his  knees 
in  joyous  anticipation  of  his  task,  proceed- 
ed to  make  out  the  letter.  In  the  matter 
of  orthography  it  was  a  literary  curiosity 
which  we  dare  not  transcribe.  Read  by 
Mr.  Bretherton,  it  ran  thus : 

'  Deae  Cousin  Abnee, 

*  This  comes  with  my  best 
respects,  an'  hopin'  you  an'  Idalia  an'  Peleus 
iskeepin'your  healths.  We  are  all  keepin' 
our  healths  wonderful — particularly  Ethe- 
linda,  who's  as  peart  an'  lively  as  a  young 
kittling,  an'  no  wonder,  fur  what  I've  sot 
down  fur  to  write  to  you.  Cousin  Abner — 
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it's  a  secret  about  Ethelinda — fur  she's  a- 
goin'  to  be  married.' 

'  Ethelinda  a-goin'  to  be  married  !'  inter- 
polated Mr.  Bretherton.  '  Think  of  thet ! 
Now,  thet  thar's  interesting — thet  thar's 
powerful  interesting,  ain't  it,  Idalia  ?' 

Idalia  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  very 
interesting. 

'  Go  on,  father,'  she  said,  reflecting  his 
genial  smile.  *  Go  right  on,  please.  I 
want  to  know  who  she  is  to  marrj.' 

Mr.  Bretherton  followed  the  lines  with 
his  finger  until  he  recovered  the  place  at 
which  he  had  left  off.  The  letter  contain- 
ed no  stops  whatsoever. 

'  You'll  be  a  bit  surprised,  I  dessay, 
when  you  hearn  who  it  is,  fur  onct  we  all 
thought  he'd  a  hankerin'  arter  some  one 
else,  an'  I  make  no  doubt  that  was  so — fur 
thar  ain't  no  wonder  ef  a  young  feller 
couldn't  look  at  no  other  gall  an'  Idalia  by 
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—an'    so    ye'U    know   it's    Silas    Thorn- 
ton  ' 

'  Silas  Thornton  ?  Why,  come  to  think 
of  it,  deary,  though  he  warn't  fit,  not  in 
the  way  of  edication  an'  that,  fur  to  hold  a 
candle  to  you,  I  do  believe ' 

*  Never  mind,  father,'  interrupted  Idalia, 
turning  her  face  away  from  Charlie 
Nunnerley's  inspection.  '  Never  mind 
that.' 

*  No,  no,'  he  acquiesced,  perceiving  her 
confusion.  *  No,  I  oughtn't  ter  hev  said 
it,  honey.     It  wasn't,   p'raps,   not   to  call 

delecate '  he  apologised,  searching,  as 

he  spoke,  for  the  place  he  had  again  lost, 
and  hastily  continuing, 

'  An'  so  ye'll  know  it's  Silas  Thornton. 
An'  we're  all  in  a  muss  a-gittin'  the  house 
fixed,  fur  the  weddin'  it's  to  be  next  week, 
an'  the  young  folks,  they're  a-goin'  to  live 
down  to  Silas'  father's  fur  a  spell,  till  the 
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hoase  gits  up  ez  he's  settled  to  build  for 
'em.  He's  behaved  mighty  handsome,  old 
Pete  Thornton  has,  an'  him  an'  Jabez  '11 
hev  to  stock  the  little  farm  betwixt  'em. 
An'  Ethelinda,  she  says  ever  so  often  in  a 
day,  "  I'd  give  a  heap,  mother,"  says  she, 
"ef  Uncle  Abner  was  yere  to  be  at  the 
^eddin' " ' 

*  Bless  her  !  an'  so  would  I — I'd  give  a 
heap  myself/  burst  forth  poor  Abner.  '  I'd 
give  a  heap  myself  to  be  thar,  an'  to  see  all 

the  old  folks   agin,  an' '     He  stopped 

short,  his  voice  broken  by  emotion. 

*  Father  ?'  Idalia  forgot  all  about  the 
attitude  which  Charlie  desired  her  to  main- 
tain, and,  for  the  moment,  all  about  Charlie 
himself.  *  Father,'  she  repeated,  leaniog 
forward  to  grasp  and  kiss  his  large  red 
hand,  *  dear  father,  we'll  go  back  to  the 
Valley.  I  didn't  know  you  felt  like  that. 
We  won't  stay  in  England  another  day  if 
you  are  unhappy  here.' 
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*  Thar,  now,  how  foolish  I  am !  Idalia 
honey,  I'm  gittin'  old,  an'  I'm  gittin' 
foolish,  an'  you  mustn't  mind  me!'  exclaim- 
ed her  father,  hastening  to  undo  the  effect 
of  his  speech.  ^I  was  kinder  wrought  up 
jest  for  an  instant,  an'  I  wasn't  thinkin' 
what  I  was  a-sayin'.  It  wouldn't  do  fur 
us  to  go  back,  child.  It  wouldn't  do  at 
all!' 

*  But  why  not  ?  It  shall  do — it  must  do, 
if  you  wish  it !'  she  cried,  impetuously — all 
the  more  impetuously  in  that  the  idea  was 
insufferable  to  her. 

'  I  dorit  wish  it,  though  :  thar's  whar  it 
is,'  he  returned,  cheerfully.  '  Would  you 
hev  me  behave  as  ef  I  hedn't  no  duty  to 
my  own  children  ?  Would  you  hev  me 
take  you  an'  Percival  away  from  yere,  jest 
when  you're  a-gittin'  a  nice  set  o'  young 
friends,  with  polish  and  bong-tong,  as  suits 
you  ?  Would  you  hev  me  kinder  force 
you  to  live  among  folks  as  you  could  never 
feel  natrel  an'  sociable  with,  through  them 
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bein'  so  different  ?  Why,  Idalia,  you  ain'fc 
doin'  me  jestice,  honey — you  ain't  doin'  me 
no  sort  o'  jestice  ef  you  think  I'm  sich  a 
hard  an'  selfish  father  as  that.' 

*  You're  the  best  father  in  the  world  ! — 
the  best  and  dearest  father  in  the  whole 
world  !'  asseverated  his  daughter.  *  But 
you  ought  not,  and  you  shall  not,  sacrifice 
your  happiness  to  ours.' 

'  Now,  thet's  foolishness,  Idaly,  talkin' 
thet-a-way  is,'  resumed  her  father,  softly 
caressing  her  hand.  *  Ain't  my  happiness 
yours,  and  ain't  yours  mine?  Lord!  do 
you  think  I  could  be  happy  ef  I  wasn't  con- 
siderin'  your  happiness — if  I  wasn't  a-tryin' 
to  do  my  duty  by  you  both  ?  Besides,'  he 
continued,  eagerly,  '  I'm  gittin'  to  like 
England  myself.  You  mustn't  think  nothin' 
more  of  what  I  said.  I  was  kinder  carried 
away  by  my  feelins  fur  a  moment — that 
was  all,  child.' 

Idalia  studied  his  face,  but  half  satisfied 
with  the  renewed  cheerfulness  of  his  tone. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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^  And  tbar's  this  nice  house !  Surely, 
you  wouldn't  hev  us  leave  this  nice  house  ?' 
he  asked,  as  though  combating  an  idea  of 
her  own  suggesting^ 

*  I  hope,  indeed,  that  Miss  Bretherton 
does  not  wish  to  leave  Monkswood  ?'  put 
in  Charlie,  regarding  her  with  a  glance  ex- 
pressive both  of  pain  and  reproach.  To 
his  vanity,  no  less  than  his  love,  it  had 
been  very  mortifying  to  find  that  Idalia 
could  so  completely — as  was  apparently 
the  case — lose  sight  of  his  presence. 
Further,  the  young  man  felt  almost  indig- 
nant at  the  display  she  had  just  made  of 
affection  for  her  father,  at  the  look  of 
tender  solicitude  wherewith  she  was  still 
scanning  his  wrinkled  and  homely  face. 

Was  it  really  possible  that  she  could  love 
that  old  ^  bog-trotter '  so  passionately  as 
she  seemed  to  do  ?  that  in  thought  for 
him  she  could  grow  oblivious  of  a  hand- 
some, gentlemanly  fellow  like  himself  ? 

Surely  she,  who  was  herself  so  different, 
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must  be  alive  to  the  difference  between 
them — to  his  own  immense  superiority 
over  that  rough,  commonplace  man  ?  And 
yet,  what  would  he  not  o^ive  to  have  her 
glorious  eyes  bent  upon  him  with  such  an 
expression  as  that ! 

It  made  him  feel  quite  jealous,  as  well 
as  indignant.  Whatever  else  was  perfect 
about  her,  he  decided,  Idalia's  taste  could 
not  be  so.  Otherwise,  she  could  never 
show  herself  so  entirely  satisfied  with  this 
father  of  hers — so  utterly  blind  to  his 
many  imperfections  of  manner,  speech,  and 
appearance. 

She  must  sometimes  feel  ashamed  of 
him,  as  her  brother  did,  and  blush  for  his 
gaucheries.  With  Percival's  contempt 
for,  and  growing  dislike  of,  his  father, 
Charlie  Nunnerley  had  the  strongest 
sympathy. 

In  his  friend's  place,  he  felt  that  he 
should  himself  entertain  very  much  the 
same  sentiments,  and  he  had  acknowledged 

h2 
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this  fact  to  Percival  when  the  latter  had 
ventured  to  make  him,  to  some  extent,  his 
confidant  upon  the  subject. 

Even  now,  when  he  addressed  her,  Idalia 
took  so  little  notice  of  the  young  artist 
that  she  did  not  even  reply  to  his 
question. 

*Come  out  into  the  wood  with  me, 
father,  and  let  us  have  a  nice  little  walk 
together/  she  said.  '  Mr.  Nunnerley,  you 
won't  mind,  will  you,  if  I  run  away  for  a 
spell  ?'  She  turned  to  him  at  last  with  a 
friendly  enough  aspect,  and  even,  as  she 
continued  to  speak,  a  return  of  her  new, 
sweet  shyness.  ^  You  can  get  on  for  a 
while,  I  daresay,  and  we  won't  be  long. 
We'll  come  back,  both  of  us,  in  an  hour,  or 
perhaps  less.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'  THEY  MUST  COME  HERE.' 

Idalia  kept  her  promise.  A  few  minutes 
within  the  hour  she  and  her  father,  both 
looking  the  happier  for  their  absence, 
returned  to  the  '  studio.'  But  Charlie  was 
not  destined  to-day  to  enjoy  any  renewal 
of  the  sitting.  Hardly  had  his  *  subject ' 
resumed  her  place  upon  the  dais  he  had 
arranged  for  her  before  a  second  interrup- 
tion occurred. 

This  took  place  through  the  entrance  of 
a  footman  to  announce  a  visitor,  who  was 
immediately  admitted.  The  visitor  was 
Sir  Arthur  Ledsom. 

*  Thank  you  for  letting  me  come  in  here, 
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Miss  Bretherton,'  observed  the  baronet^ 
laying  down  his  hat  and  the  riding- whip  he 
carried.  '  I  have  brought  some  news 
which  Nunnerley  will  be  concerned  to  hear 
as  well  as  yourselves/ 

^  Concerned  !*  repeated  Mr.  Bretherton. 
*  Why,  I  hope  now  thet  it  ain't  bad  news  T 

*  It  is  not  good  news,'  Sir  Arthur  an- 
swered. '  Still,  I  hope  the  matter  will  not 
turn  out  to  be  anything  serious.  Victor  is 
ill — Victor  McNicoll.  The  doctor  says  it 
is,  or  loill  be,  typhus  fever.' 

'  Now,  thet's  bad !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Bre- 
therton. '  Such  a  nice  young  feller  ez  he 
is !  I  hope  it  ain't  a-goin'  to  be  a  hard 
spell  of  sickness.  How  long  has  it  bin  on 
him?' 

'  Oh,  he  was  only  taken  ill  last  evening,*^ 
returned  Arthur.  '  I  called  this  morning 
at  Upton  Lodge,  and  have  just  heard  of  it. 
I  thought  you  might  be  interested,  so  I 
rode  straight  on  here  to  tell  you,  and,  of 
course,  Nunnerley,'  he   appended  hastily. 
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'  I    promised    Mrs.    McNicoll    to   let   you 
know  about  your  cousin,  Nunnerley.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Charlie ;  *  but  I  hope, 
as  you  say,  that  it  may  turn  out  to  be 
nothinof  serious.  What  makes  the  doctor 
suppose  it  to  be  typhus?' 

'  Well,  the  fact  is  there  are  two  or  three 
cases  of  the  fever  just  now  in  Bennett's 
Hollow — where  so  many  of  the  mill-hands 
live,  you  know  ?  And  yesterday  morninor,  it 
seems,  Victor,  knowing  nothing  about  this, 
went  down  there  to  inquire  after  one  of 
the  engine-tenters  who  had  been  absent 
several  days  from  his  work.  A  little  girl 
showed  him  into  the  room  where  her 
father  was  ramblino^  in  a  hio^h  state  of 
delirium  ;  and  the  wife,  who  must  be  an 
awfully  stupid  woman,  allowed  him  to  re- 
main there  a  considerable  time  before  she 
informed  him  of  the  nature  of  the  disease ; 
and  the  very  same  evening,  you  see,  Victor 
began  to  feel  ill.' 

*  But  is  it  certain  that  he  has  caught  the 
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infection  ?'  demanded  Idalia.  *  Perhaps  it 
is  not  really  that.' 

'  I  am  almost  afraid  it  must  be,'  rejoined 
the  visitor,  shaking  his  head.  '  Dr.  Ever- 
ton.  at  any  rate,  thinks  so,  and  he  has  re- 
commended that  the  girls  should  be  sent 
from  home.  Neither  Dora  nor  Jessie  wish 
to  go.  Their  father  and  mother  insist, 
however — I  think  very  rightly — upon  their 
doiog  so.' 

*  But  where  are  they  to  go?'  asked 
Charlie.  There  was  very  little  sympathy  in 
his  accent,  and  as  he  spoke  the  young  man 
busied  himself  with  mixing  some  colours 
upon  his  palette.  .He  was  sorry,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  his  relatives  should 
be  in  trouble ;  but,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  he  was  a  good  deal  more  put  out  by 
the  fact  that  this  untimely  visit  had  occa- 
sioned a  new  interruption  of  his  work — that 
work  which  had  become  to  him  such  a  fas- 
cination and  excitement. 

Moreover,  Charlie  did  not  regard    the 
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visitor  himself  with  a  very  favourable  eye. 
It  had  struck  him  that  Arthur  Ledsom  was 
beginning  to  call  a  vast  deal  too  often  at 
Monkswood  Hall.  He  was  growing  sus- 
picious of  him,  and  even  alarmed.  A  rich 
young  baronet,  with  an  estate  like  Feld- 
hurst  Court,  would  be  no  unformidable 
rival  for  a  struofs^lino^  artist,  whose  fame 
lay  yet  in  the  lap  of  the  future,  and  whose 
settled  income  was  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

Sir  Arthur's  haste  to  constitute  himself 
a  messenger  this  morning,  even  though  of 
tidings  which  could  scarcely  be  agreeable 
to  himself  (Victor's  chief  friend)  to  bear, 
seemed  to  Charlie  very  like  impertinent 
officiousness. 

'  Where  are  the  girls  to  go  ?'  he  repeat- 
ed, twitching,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  when  mentally  disturbed,  at  his  long 
moustache. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Sir  Arthur, 
who  had   delayed   to   answer  the  question 
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for  a  momeDt  whilst  stooping  to  caress 
Pippin,  Idalia's  little  dog,  who  had  follow- 
ed him  into  the  room.  '  Mrs.  McNicolI 
had  thought  at  first,  she  told  me,  of  send- 
ing them  to  her  sister-in-law  in  Perthshire. 
But,  naturally,  they  would  not  hear  of  this 
plan.  They  are  both,  as  you  know,  very 
much  attached  to  their  brother,  and  al- 
though they  will  consent  to  leave  the  house 
(as  to  that,  in  fact,  they  have  no  option), 
they  will  neither  of  them  consent  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood.  And,  of  course,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  it.  They  can  stay 
at  the  Courfceneys,  or  at  the  rectory,  or 
with  any  of  their  other  friends.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  them 
an  asylum.' 

'  I  should  think  not,'  broke  in  Idalia. 
'They  must  come  here.  Father,  do  let  u& 
have  them  here.' 

^  Why,  to  be  sure  we  will,  child,  if 
you'd  like  it,  an'  ef  they're  in  the  notion 
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of  comin',  '  responded  Mr.  Bretherton, 
warmly. 

'  I  should  like  it  very  much.  I  think 
Dora  McNicoU  is  just  about  the  nicest  girl 
I  ever  met.  And  Jessie  is  nice,  too,  very. 
Td  like  to  go  straight  away  and  ask  them.' 

'  Thar  ain't  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't, 
then,  Idalia.  Thar  ain't  no  reason  agin'  it 
at  all,'  said  her  father.  '  They'll  be  com- 
pany for  you,  an'  it'll  be  sorter  gay  an' 
cheerful  hevin'  more  vounor  folks  around. 
Bless  you !  I  wouldn't  mind  how  many 
young  folks  thar  was  around  !' 

'  It — it  is  very  kind  of  you  f  stammered 
Sir  Arthur  Ledsom.  He  hardly  knew  why 
the  proposition  sent,  as  it  did,  such  a  thrill 
of  excitement  through  his  veins.  He 
hardly  knew  why  he  felt  half  wishful,  yet 
half  alarmed,  lest  it  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  '  Dora — both  of  them,  I  am  sure 
— will  feel  greatly  obliged  by  the  generous 
suggestion  ;  will  they  not,  Xunnerley  ?' 
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Charlie  nodded  assent.  '  That  goes 
■without  sayiag,  of  course,'  he  replied. 
*  But  my  aunt  will  probably  have  made  her 
arrangements  already.  No  doubt,  as  the 
matter  is  pressing,  she  will  have  gone  to 
Mr.  Courteney's  this  morning.  The  house 
is  so  near,  you  see,  and,  besides,  they  are 
such  old  friends.'  Charlie  Nunnerley,  at 
all  events,  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding 
within  himself  as  to  whether  he  should 
like  such  an  invitation  to  be  given  and 
accepted.  Nothing  could  please  him  less 
than  that  his  cousins  should  come  here. 
He  had  little  enough  opportunity  at  pre- 
sent, he  reflected,  of  seeing  Idalia,  alone. 
With  tvi?o  other  girls  in  the  house  trespass- 
ing on  her  time  and  attention,  how  was  he 
ever  to  get  her  to  himself  ? 

'Really,'  he  went  on,  'I  think  they 
should  go  there — to  their  old  friends,'  with 
a  suggestive  stress  on  the  adjective. 

*  But  /  don't !'  exclaimed  Idalia ;  '  1 
don't  see  why  old  friends  should  have  all 
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the  privileges.  If  Tre  are  new  ones,  we 
want  to  get  to  know  eacli  other  better, 
don't  jou  see  ?  That's  all  the  more  reason 
they  should  come  here  :  anyhow,  I  mean 
to  have  them,  if  I  can  get  them,'  she 
added,  with  decision.  *Do  you  suppose 
Mrs.  McNicoll  will  really  have  gone  out  to 
settle  it  yet  ?'  she  asked  Sir  Arthur. 

'  No,  I  think  not — in  fact,  I  am  sure 
not,'  he  answered.  '  She  happened  to  say 
to  me  that  she  should  go  immediately  after 
luncheon — By-the-bye,  you  will  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  danger,  as  yet,  of  any 
one  taking,  or  conveying,  infection  from 
Victor.' 

*  Thet's  so,  is  it?  Xow,  it  had  just  come 
into  my  mind  to  wonder  how  it  would  be 
thet  away.  I  was  jest  a-goin'  to  ask  you,' 
said  Mr.  Bretherton,  betraying  a  little 
anxiety — not,  it  need  scarcely  he  said,  on 
his  own  account. 

Sir  Arthur's  positiveness  re-assured 
him. 
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'  Indeed,  there  is  not  the  remotest 
danger,  sir;  otherwise,  you  may  be  sure  I 
would  oppose  their  beinor  asked  here  with 
all  my  energy.  The  disease,  the  doctor 
declares,  will  not  properly  develop  itself 
for  another  day  or  so,  and  will  not  be  con- 
tagious for  a  considerable  time.  Still, 
though  there  is  no  question  of  danger, 
Miss  Bretherton,  I  think,  perhaps ' 

'It's  no  use  your  thinking  anything,' 
interposed  Idalia,  laughingly,  but  with 
rather  an  imperious  little  gesture.  '  I'm 
going  right  off  now,  this  minute,  to  invite 
them.  You  can  walk  there  with  me,  if  you 
like.' 

Sir  Arthur  coloured  with  pleasure.  This 
frank  proposal  might  possibly  have  em- 
barrassed, or  even  shocked  him,  had  it 
come  from  an  English  girl.  But  the  young 
American's  easy,  matter-of-fact  way  of 
claiming  his  companionship,  wdiilst  it 
delighted,  did  not  flatter  him.  He  was 
fully  aware  that  in  Idalia's  native  country 
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intercourse  between  joung  people  of  tlie 
two  sexes  was  cliaracterised  by  more  free- 
dom than  in  bis  own,  and,  untrammelled 
bj  many  of  the  conventionalities  and  re- 
straints which,  to  a  great  extent,  may  be 
pronounced  ill-judged  and  absurd,  less 
calculated  to  preserve  modesty  and  pro- 
priety than  to  injure  them. 

*  Thank  you,  I  shall  be  most  happy/ — 
The  stock  phrase,  for  once,  was  true. — '  I 
rode  here,  but  I  will  leave  my  horse  and 
send  for  him  later.' 

'  Then  I'll  get  ready  at  once.' 

Idaliathrew  the  words  over  her  shoulder. 
She  had  approached  Mr.  ^N'unnerley,  and, 
evidently  regarding  it  as  due  to  him,  she 
now  proceeded  to  offer  him  once  more  an 
apology  for  her  defection. 

'  You  won't  be  cross  about  it,  will  you  ? 
I'll  make  up  for  it  another  time  ;  and,  you 
see,  it  can't  be  helped.' 

She  looked  at  him  as  she  said  the  words 
with  a  deprecating,  almost  an  humble  air. 
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Charlie  had  the  good  sense  or  the  tact 
to  make  a  gracious  rejoinder,  though 
inwardly  he  was  fuming  with  vexation 
over  the  turn  of  events,  and  filled  with 
envy  on  account  of  the  favour  she  had  so 
artlessly  offered  to  Sir  Arthur. 

The  edge  of  his  ill-humour,  however, 
was  a  little  taken  off  when,  having  left  the 
room,  Idalia  suddently  returned  to  ask 
after  her  brother. 

'  He  might  walk  with  us,'  she  added. 
*  I  should  like  him  to  go  with  us,  and 
help  me  to  persuade  the  girls  to  come.' 

'  Why,  to  be  sure !'  ejaculated  her 
father.  '  Where  kin  he  be  now  ?  I  wasn't 
jest  a-thinkin'  of  him ;  but  I  know  he'd  be 
vexed,  Percival  would,  ef  we  wasn't  to  call 
him  in,  an'  you  here,'  to  Sir  Arthur. 
'  Now,  wheer  kin  he  be  ?'  He  rose  to  go 
in  search  of  his  son.  '  Might  you  happen 
to  know,  Mister  Charlie  ?' 

Charlie  knew  pretty  well  where  Mr. 
Percival  Bretherton  had  arranged  to  spend 
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his  morniDg,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  say 
so. 

'  I  have  Dot  seen  him  since  breakfast,'  he 
rejoined. 

*^o;  come  to  think  of  it,  I  hevn'fc 
neither.  But  he'll  be  in  the  house,  meb- 
be.  I'll  take  a  look  around/  said  his 
father. 

*  No,  no  ;  allow  me  ?'  interposed  Charlie, 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  quit  the  room  and 
indulge  his  chafed  feelings  alone.  *  If  he 
is  in  the  house,  I  will  soon  find  him,  Mr. 
Bretherton.' 

Percival,  however,  was  not  in  the  house. 
Idalia  and  Sir  Arther  presently  started  on 
their  mission  alone,  and  Mr.  Bretherton 
shortly  afterwards  set  off  to  make  a  short 
call  at  the  Fold  Farm. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

IN  THE  OKOHABD. 

The  acquaintance  which  he  had  so  un- 
ceremoniously commenced  with  pretty 
Susan  Basset  had  been  followed  up  by  Mr. 
Percival  Bretherton  before  his  visit  to 
London  with  considerable  ardour ;  and, 
since  his  return  from  the  capital,  the  youns^ 
man  had  been  even  more  assiduous  in  his 
hole-and-corner  courtship — for  such  Per- 
cival took  care  that  it  should  be. 

Scarcely  a  day  now  passed  but  that  he 
managed  to  have  some  private  assignation 
with  the  girl,  and  day  by  day  his  fancy  for 
her  increased,  or,  at  all  events,  his  desire 
for  her  companionship. 
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It  has  beeu  observed  bj  a  careful  student 
of  human  nature  that,  as  a  rule,  men  are 
more  susceptible  to  the  flattery  of  open 
and  undisguised  admiration  than  are 
women.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  Peleus  Bretherton's  self-love  was 
delightfully  tickled,  and  his  vanity  con- 
stantly stimulated  through  his  intercourse 
with  Susan. 

The  poor  girl  had  given  him  her  whole 
heart — and  a  very  foolish  and  idolatrous 
little  heart  it  proved.  From  the  first, 
Peleus  had  seemed  to  her  like  a  sort  of 
young  god.  In  her  idea,  he  was  not  only 
wondrously  handsome,  but  amazingly  clever 
— the  neplus  ultra  of  fashion  and  culture. 
She  looked  upon  his  notice  as  a  signal 
honour,  and  on  the  affection  he  professed 
for  her  as  a  transcendent  favour,  no  less 
than  an  unspeakable  happiness.  In  short, 
the  innocent  child  had  learned  to  adore 
this  very  poor  piece  of  human  clay  with  a 
fervour  that   might  have  been  ridiculous, 

i2 
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bad  it  not  at  the  same  time  been  pathetic. 
And,  in  her  ignorance  and  simplicity,  she 
took  no  pains  to  hide  her  adoration  from 
its  object. 

Young  Bretherton,  for  his  part,  accept- 
ed graciously  all  the  admiring  homage  she 
rendered  him,  and,  sunning  himself  in  its 
warmth,  felt  pleasantly  like  the  superior 
being  she  evidently  considered  him. 

His  manner  betrayed  this  fact.  Even 
v/hen  most  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm 
for  her  rounded  childish  kind  of  beauty, 
he  treated  Susan  a  little  de  haut  en  has, 
judiciously  mingling  patronage  with 
passion. 

To-day  he  had  spent  in  her  company  a 
much  longer  time  than  usual.  Leaving 
home  shortly  after  the  morning  meal,  he 
had  made  his  way  round  by  the  base  of 
the  wood  at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  had 
struck  thence  across  some  fields  belonging 
to  his  father's  estate.  From  the  further 
of  these  fields  he  had  climbed  over  a  hedge 
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into  a  ojrazing  meadow  which  composed 
part  of  Mr.  Basset's  farm,  and,  ou  reaching 
the  other  side  of  this  meadow,  he  had 
scrambled  up  a  grassy  bank,  surmounted 
a  somewhat  rickety  wooden  fence,  and  so 
found  himself  in  an  orchard. 

This  orchard  was  an  extensive  one,  and, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  filled  only  Vvdth 
apple-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  Farmer 
Basset  was  accustomed  to  sell  each  year  to 
a  cider  manufacturer.  Lying  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  farm,  and  out  of  the  way  of 
such  portions  as  were  under  general  cul- 
tivation, the  orchard  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
invaded  by  the  proprietor  or  the  farm- 
labourers. 

It  had  always,  however,  been  a  favourite 
haunt  of  Susan's,  and  she  had  coaxed  her 
father  (who,  indeed,  needed  little  pressing 
to  comply  with  any  of  her  desires,  wise 
or  foolish)  to  build  her  a  tiny  summer- 
house  in  one  of  its  most  sequestered  nooks. 
Little    had    she  imagined,    poor    child. 
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when  iu  the  hot  summer  afternoons,  so 
short  a  time  ago,  she  had  carried  thither 
her  work  or  her  book,  and  the  little  tabby 
kitten  which  was  then  such  a  pet  with  her, 
what  moments  of  excitement  and  rapture 
she  should  spend  in  this  arbour  before  the 
year  was  at  an  end  or  the  trees  had  lost 
all  their  leaves. 

For  here  it  was  that  Peleus  Bretherton, 
having  impressed  upon  her  the  strictest 
secrecy  in  respect  of  his  visits,  was  now  in 
the  habit,  almost  daily,  of  meeting  her 
alone — alone,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Luke,  who,  in  Susan's  estima- 
tion, counted  for  nothing,  but  whose 
presence,  as  he  lingered  about  the  orchard, 
and  passed  to  and  fro  at  intervals  before 
the  open  door  of  the  summer-house,  seem- 
ed often  very  unreasonably  to  irritate 
Peleus. 

'  He  won't  say  a  word  to  anyone  so 
long  as  I  let  him  stay  near  me,'  Susan  had 
over  and   over  again   assured   her   lover,. 
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*  because  I've  roacle  him  promise  not  to. 
But,  if  I  be  cross  and  drive  him  away, 
'tisn't  safe  what  he  might  do.  Sometimes 
I  be  almost  afraid  he  might  even  try  to 
hurt  you.  He's  got  some  notion  into  his 
silly  head,  poor  fellow  !  that  I  can't  make 
out,  but  which  makes  him  set  upon  watch- 
ing your  comings  and  goings,  and  not 
leaving  me  alone  when  you're  by.  But 
you  needn't  mind  him,  for  he's  a  softy, 
with  no  more  sense  than  a  child  of  four 
years  old.' 

'  We'll  shut  the  door  on  his  imbecile 
pryings,  at  any  rate,'  Peleus  had  once  said, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  But  the 
result  had  convinced  him  that  the  idiot,  if 
only  a  child  in  understanding,  was  a 
powerful  man  in  strength,  and  one  not  to 
be  offended  with  impunity. 

Uttering  a  single  low  cry  of  rage,  Luke 
had  burst  open  the  door,  w^hich  fastened 
within  only  by  means  of  a  latch,  and  had 
then,   without   a   word    of    any    sort — but 
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with  a  glance  at  Peleus  which  effectually 
prevented  that  young  man  from  offering 
any  interference — proceeded  to  wrench  the 
door  off  its  hinges,  and  to  carry  it  away  to 
another  part  of  the  orchard. 

The  loss  of  her  door  did  not  trouble 
Susan,  for  she  had  not  desired  that  the 
structure  should  possess  one,  and  it  had 
only  been  attached  through  a  mistake  of 
the  joiner  employed  in  its  construction. 
But  at  first  she  had  felt  very  much  alarm- 
ed at  the  vindictive  aspect  of  Luke's 
hatchet-shaped  visage  as  he  silently  effect- 
ed this  work  of  demolition,  and  had  only 
recovered  her  sense  of  mastery  over  him 
when  she  had  seen  her  brother  return  with 
his  normal  expression  of  fatuous  stupidity, 
and  seat  himself  on  the  ground  at  some 
distance,  with  his  back  to  Peleus  and  herself. 

As  a  consequence,  howbeit,  of  this  little 
scene,  young  Bretherton  had  understood 
that  he  must,  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
be  content  to  conduct  his  intercourse  with 
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Susan  under  supervision  of  her  imbecile 
brother. 

On  gaining  the  orchard  this  morning, 
be  had,  as  usual,  found  the  two  together, 
but  he  had  found  them  engaged  in  an  un- 
expected fashion.  Luke,  mounted  amongst 
the  branches  of  that  one  tree  v/hich  formed 
an  exception  to  the  rest — being  a  pear, 
not  an  apple-tree — was  busied  in  knocking 
off  the  fruit  with  a  stick,  whilst  Susan, 
standing  below,  was  collecting  and  deposit- 
ing it  in  a  basket. 

At  the  approach  of  her  lover  (if  Peleus 
may  be  termed  so,  when  certainly  he  loved 
himself  a  good  deal  better  than  her), 
Susan,  with  a  sweet,  shy  blush,  hastened  to 
explain. 

Her  mother,  it  appeared,  had  decided 
that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  to  be  gather- 
ed this  morning,  and  had  given  orders  that 
Molly,  one  of  her  two  maids,  was  to  under- 
take the  task,  in  conjunction  with  a  young 
farm  lad. 
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Reflecting  that  Peleus  had  arranged  to 
visit  her  to-day,  Susan,  at  first,  had  felt 
^  dreadfully  fluttered,'  but,  the  idea  having 
speedily  oiicurred  to  her,  she  had  hastened 
to  propose  herself  and  Luke  as  substitutes 
for  the  work,  and,  as  it  happened  to  be  a 
busy  day  indoors,  the  offer  had  been 
eagerly  accepted.  As  Peleus  already  knew. 
Miss  Susan  was  not  expected  by  her  indul- 
gent parents  to  engage  in  any  labour  for 
which  she  was  disinclined. 

Applauding  her  thoughtfulness,  Peleus 
condescended  for  some  time  to  lend  his 
assistance  by  catching  the  pears  as  they 
fell  under  Luke's  blows,  and  placing  them 
in  the  basket,  and  also  by  eating  a  goodly 
number  of  the  ripest  and  most  tempting. 

Presently,  however,  growing  weary  and 
satiated,  he  persuaded  Susan  to  leave  her 
brother  to  finish  the  task,  to  which  his 
feeble  intellect  seemed  quite  competent, 
and  to  retire  with  him.  into  the  arbour. 
October   having    now  reached  its    second 
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or  third  week,  the  weather  was  growinor 
chilly,  and  this  shelter  became  this  day  of 
higher  request. 

From  his  perch  in  the  pear-tree,  which 
stood  almost  in  face  of  it,  Luke  could  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  sum- 
mer-house. He  retained  his  position, 
therefore,  and  allowed  the  pair  to  leave  him 
without  remoDstrance.  Had  Peleus  chanc- 
ed, however,  to  turn  and  glance  upwards, 
his  composure  might  have  received  a  some- 
what rude  shock.  Behind  his  back  the 
idiot  was  '  pulling  faces,'  as  ill-bred 
children  will  sometimes  do,  mowing  and 
gibeing  at  him.  But  that  expression  of 
maligant  dislike  was  such  as  no  child's 
face  could  have  worn.  It  disfigured  his 
already  sufficiently  hideous  countenance 
until,  really,  for  the  moment,  the  poor 
*  softy  '  bore  scarcely  a  closer  resemblance 
to  a  human  being  than  to  an  anthropoid 
ape. 

Happily,  however,    for    himself,   Peleus 
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remained  iu  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
strong  antipathy  inspired  in  that  witless 
cranium,  and  of  the  significant  gestures 
and  grimaces  wherewith  he  was  now  being 
favoured. 

Drawing  Susan  to  that  corner  of  the 
summer-house  most  protected  from  tho 
wind,  which  every  now  and  then  kept 
sweeping  in,  bearing  with  it  little  eddying 
clouds  of  dead  leaves,  he  proceeded  to  give 
utterance  to  an  idea  that  had  struck  him. 

*  I  say,  little  girl,  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  you  this  morning.  You  look 
shy  and  troubled,  and  you  don't  talk  as 
much  as  usual.  I  have  noticed  you  open- 
ing your  pretty  lips  once  or  twice  as 
though  you  were  going  to  speak,  but  you 
have  shut  them  again  without  saying  any- 
thing. Come,  now  ;  tell  me  all  about  it, 
Susie,  my  pet.'  He  stooped  to  kiss  her. 
'  There  is  something,  isn't  there  ?' 

The  girl  hesitated  for  a  moment,  blush- 
ing under  his  caress,  and  then  answered, 
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'  Yes,  sir.' 

'Sir,'  he  repeated.  '  Haven't  I  told  you 
not  to  say  sir?' 

*  But  it  sounds  so  bold  to  call  you  by 
your  name,'  faltered  Susan,  blushing 
agfain. 

'  Well,  I  want  you  to  be  bold  with  me, 
little  Susan/  he  rejoined,  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased with  the  remark,  and  drawing  her 
closer  with  his  encircling  arm.  '  Be  as  bold 
as  you  like.' 

*  Oh  !  do  you  really,  realJj/  love  me  ?' 
Asking    the    question    with    a    sudden 

eagerness,  Susan  drew  a  little  av;ay  from 
him,  and  ofazedinto  Peleus'  dark  eves.  As 
she  did  so,  the  young  man  noticed,  for  the 
first  time,  that  within  the  few  weeks  of  his 
acquaintance  with  her  a  subtle  change  had 
passed  over  the  girl's  face.  Her  pretty 
long-fringed  blue  eyes  had  acquired  a  new- 
depth  and  intensity ;  her  small  babyish 
features  a  more  womanly  expression. 
And  this  exterior  change,  too  slight  to  have 
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hitherto  attracted  his  attention,  was  but  a 
faint  reflex  of  the  far  greater  change 
which  had  taken  place  within — a  change 
which  amounted,  in  fact,  almost  to  a  re- 
volution in  all  her  ideas  and  sentiments,  but 
of  which  Peleus  suspected  little. 

'  Of  course  I  love  you,  you  silly  child  !' 
he  answered.  '  Why  else  should  I  be 
here?  Why  else  should  I  want  to  kiss 
you  like  this — and  this  ?'  again  saluting, 
as  he  spoke,  her  brow  and  lips. 

Susan's  face  broke  into  joyous  dimples 
and  smiles.  She  put  on  a  coquettish  little 
air,  and  nodding  her  head  meaningly, 
observed, 

'  Ah,  well !  but  there's  somebody  else 
loves  me  too.' 

*  Somebody  else  !'  he  echoed.  '  What  on 
earth  do  you  mean,  Susan  ?' 

*  You  won't  be  angry,  will  you?'  she  asked. 

*  Not  if  you  tell  me  everything.  Is  this 
what  you've  been  wishing  to  say  all  the 
morning?' 
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Susan  replied  by  an  affirmative  gesture. 
'  Well,  I'm  waiting  to  bear  all  about  it/ 
resumed  Peleus. 

'  He  isn't  a  gentleman,  like  3'ou/  began 
Susan. 

'  Oh,  indeed  !     Well  ?' 

'  'Tis  James  Carey — the  stupid  V 

*  And,  pray,  who  may  James  Carey  be  ?' 

'  His    father    owns    a   corn-mill    by  the 

river-side,'  explained   Susan,    *  and   James 

helps    him.      'Tis    a    first-rate     business, 

father  says ;   and   James,   he  be    tall    and 

good-looking,  only  he  be  fair,  and  I  can't 

abide  fair   men,'  she    subjoined,   with    an 

admiringr  orlance  at  vouns;  Bretherton's  dark 

O    O  I/O 

hair. 

'  But  how  do  you  know  that  this  fellow, 
whoever  he  may  be,  is  in  love  with  you, 
Susan  ?     He  hasn't  said  so  ?' 

'  Yes,  but  he  has  !  He  said  so  last  night 
to  father,'  affirmed  Susan,  'and  he  be  com- 
ing again  to-night.  He  has  been  coming 
ever  so  long,'  she  went  on,  '  two  or  three 
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evenings  a  week,  and  sitting  in  the  cbim- 
uey-corner  gafting  at  me.  And  be  has 
brought  me  little  presents — poseys,  and 
such  like.  But  I  never  thought  anything 
of  it — not  till  just  latelj^  I  thought  'twas 
because  we  had  o-oue  to  school  tof^ether 
when  we  was  both  little.  I  didn't  think  I 
was  grown  up — not  properly  grown  up, 
you  know — or  that  anyone  could  think 
of  me  like  that  till — till  I'd  got  to  know 
you.' 

'  But  he  has  no  right  to  think  of  you 
'•'  like  that" ;  confound  his  impudence ! 
What  did  he  actually  say  to  your  father  ?' 

Susan  blushed  hotly. 

'  Why,  he  told  him  that  he  was  terribly 
fond  of  me,  and — and  that  he  wanted  me 
to  promise  I'd  be  his  wife  some  day.  And 
he  be  coming  again  this  evening  to — to  see 
me,  and  get  his  answer.' 

'  And  what  will  the  answer  be,  Susie  ?' 

*  You  know/  she  murmured,  reproach- 

fully. 
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*But  tell  me/  be  persisted. 

*  It'll  be  no,  of  course  !  Do  you  tbiuk  I 
can  love  two  people  at  once?' 

*  Then  you  don't  care  for  him  ?  You 
love  me  best?'  Peleus  pulled  her  on  to  his 
knee,  as  he  whispered  this  unnecessary 
query. 

*  Yes,  a  million,  million  times  best  !'  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  nestling  confidingly  in  his 
arms.  '  I  shall  never  marry  anyone  else 
but  you,  if  you're  quite  sure  you  want  to  T 
she  appended,  with  a  return  of  her  innocent 
coquetry. 

'  If  I'm  sure  I  want  to  marry  you,  do 
you  mean  ?  By  George,  you're  a  cool 
young  woman  !'  responded  Peleus. 

Susan  turned  to  look  at  him.  Then  a 
sudden  pallor  overspread  her  face,  and, 
springing  from  his  arms,  she  stood  con- 
fronting him. 

'Why  do  you  speak  like  that?'  she  cried. 
'  I  don't  understand.  I  thought  you  loved 
me,    because   you   said   so.     Don't — don't 

VOL.  II.  K 
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people  always  marry  when  they  love  each 
other  ?' 

*  Susie,  Susie ;  must  I  kill  him  ?'  It  was 
Luke  who  asked  this  question.  On  the 
instant  he  had  observed  his  sister's  act  of 
repulsion  he  had  dropped  from  his  tree, 
and  he  now  stood  glaring  at  Peleus  with  a 
look  of  savage  malevolence,  evidently  only 
awaiting  a  word  of  command  to  fall  upon 
the  object  of  his  instinctive  distrust — his 
curious  hatred. 

'  Oh,  Luke  !  You  horrid,  wicked,  hate- 
ful thing !'  exclaimed  Susan,  interposing 
between  tliem  in  terror.  *  Get  away  this 
instant,  or  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again  ! 
I'll  never  let  you  come  near  me !  How 
dare  you  ?  I — I've  a  good  mind  to  beat 
you !'  she  concluded,  impotently  raising 
her  little  hand  with  a  threatening  gesture 
towards  the  great  fellow,  who  could  have 
crushed  her  to  pieces  by  the  grasp  of  his 
iron  fist. 

But   Luke  did  not  smile  at  the  threat. 
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On  the  contrary,  his  wide  mouth  dropped 
"with  an  expression  of  abject  distress  and 
humility,  and,  casting  towards  her  one 
vacantly,  appealing  glance,  he  slank  away 
like  a  dog  with  its  tail  between  its  legs. 

Peleus  Bretherton  was  not  a  coward  ; 
but  he  had  certainly  been  startled  and 
alarmed  by  the  idiot's  conduct,  and  he  had 
scarcely  recovered  himself  when  Susan 
again  turned  to  him. 

'  That  fellow  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
shut  up,'  he  stammered,  looking  after  him 
with  a  countenance  to  which  the  blood  was 
only  just  beginning  to  return.  '  He  is  a 
dangerous  madman !' 

But  this  statement  Susan  hastened  to 
contradict.  Her  brother,  she  declared, 
was  really  as  harmless  as  a  baby.  She  had 
never  seen  him  look  so  or  behave  so  be- 
fore, and  he  had  never  hurt  anvone  in  his 
life,  nor  anything,  excepting  that  dog  she 
had  once  told  him  about. 

Ee-assured  by  this  asseveration,  but  still 

k2 
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more  by  the  reflection  as  to  how  poor 
Luke  had  cowered  before  the  expression  of 
his  sister's  displeasure,  Peleus  presently 
began  to  feel  in  a  measure  himself  again, 
though  he  could  not  quite  succeed  in 
throwing  off  the  effect  of  what  had 
occurred. 

'Well,  little  one,  what  were  we  talking 
about  before  that  unpleasant  interruption  ?' 
he  asked  bj-and-by. 

Susan  returned  no  answer.  She  had 
again  placed  herself  in  front  of  him,  and^ 
with  her  hands  hanging  down  and  tightly 
clasped  together,  she  was  looking  into  his 
face  with  an  eager  scrutiny. 

For  some  moments  Peleus  also  remained 
silent,  apparently  turning  something  over 
in  his  mind.  As  a  result  of  his  medita- 
tions, he  broke  shortly  into  a  laugh,  and, 
slightly  shrugging  his  shoulders,  observed, 
— *  You  wished  to  know,  my  dear  child, 
whether  people  in  love  with  each  other 
do  not  usually  look  forward  to  matrimony 
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as  the  appropriate  end  of  their  courtship, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  didn't  you  ? 
Well,  yes,  Susan ;  I  suppose  they  do.  At 
the  same  time,  if  you  will  excuse  me  say- 
ing so,  it  is,  as  a  general  rale,  considered 
the  province  of  the  gentleman  to  allude 
first  to  this  subject.  Do  you  know,  Miss 
Susan,  that  you  have  proposed  to  me  ? — 
absolutely  proposed  to  me  !' 

Whilst  her  companion  had,  very  deliber- 
ately and  with  somewhat  satirical  emphasis, 
been  uttering  this  speech,  poor  Susan's 
face  had  grown  crimson. 

*  Oh  !'  she  ejaculated,  '  I  didn't  mean  to 
be  so  bold  1  I  wasn't  thinking.  It — it 
only  seemed '  She  paused,  over- 
whelmed with  confusion. 

'Come  here,  my  pet.'  Peleus  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  drew  her  nearer.  He 
had  regained,  he  felt,  his  due  superiority 
and  ascendancy  over  her,  and  a  satisfied 
smile  curled  his  lips.  '  Come  and  let  us 
talk   the    matter  over.      You   are    not   in 
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such  a  great  liurry  to  assume  the  vinculum 
'matrimonii,  are  you,  Susie  ? — the  chains 
of  marriage,  I  mean,'  he  interpreted,^ 
condecsendingly. 

*  E"o,  no,  no  !  Of  course  I  don't  want 
to  be  married  yet.  I  be  far  too  young. 
'T wasn't  that,  indeed  !  It  was  only  that  I 
couldn't  abide  the  thought  that  you  mightn't 
love  me  always  and  always.  But  you  ivill, 
won't  you  ?  I  don't  want  to  be  married, 
not  for  years  and  years,  nor  ever,  if  you 
don't  like.  But,  if  you  were  to  give  over 
loving  me  now,  I  should  die.  If  you  were 
ever  to  love  anyone  else,  or  to  marry  any- 
one else,  I — I  should  just  kill  myself,  I 
believe !' 

*  You  are  a  silly  girl,  Susan,  a  very  silly 
girl,  to  talk  in  that  way,'  rejoined  Peleus,, 
feeling  both  annoyed  and  bored  by  her 
earnestness. 

This  style  of  thing  was  not  at  all  to  bis 
taste.  It  was  all  very  well  to  have  inspir- 
ed a  grand  passion,  so  long  as  it  expended 
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itself  in  unselfish  adoration  of  his  own 
person.  Bat  when  it  came  to  be  exacting 
— to  look  for  too  serious  a  return,  bah  I 
it  became  a  bore.  Peleus  himself  had 
certainly  never  looked  on  the  a:ffair  as  a 
serious  one.  He  had  merely  meant  to 
amuse  himself  with  this  pretty  Susan — to 
indulge  in  a  flirtation  with  her — rather  too 
strong  an  one,  perhaps,  but  still,  nothing 
more. 

In  justice  to  the  young  man,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  had  never  really  looked  ahead 
in  the  matter  at  all,  or  considered  how  it 
was  to  end.  He  had  been  content  with 
his  present  enjoyment  in  playing  the  role 
of  a  gallant,  and  he  had  insisted  upon 
Susan's  secrecy  in  regard  to  his  visits  for 
two  simple  reasons :  first  and  foremost, 
because  he  had  thought  his  dignity  as  a 
gentleman  would  suffer  if  he  was  known 
to  be  paying  court  to  this  little  plebeian. 
(Peleus  did  not  allow  himself  to  admit  the 
fact,  even  to  himself,  that  Susan  was,  in 
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reality,  his  superior  as  to  birth  and  line- 
age.) Again,  his  desire  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  his  attentions  had  been  influenced 
by  the  fear  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
Susan's  relatives,  especially  of  her  father, 
who,  he  rather  thought,  might  feel  inclined 
to  spoil  his  pleasant  sport. 

And  so  far,  with  the  sole  drawback  of 
the  idiot  brother's  obtrusive  presence  at 
their  interviews,  all  had  gone  well.  Peleus 
had  abandoned  himself  to  the  agreeable 
present,  and  had  given  no  thought  to  the 
future.  At  least,  he  had  not  done  so  ex- 
plicitly, for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
there  had  all  along  existed  in  his  con- 
sciousness an  implicit  intention  of  drop- 
ping the  whole  affair  when  he  was  tired  of 
it. 

Certainly,  at  all  events,  the  young 
fellow  had  never  once  dreamt  of  offering 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  farmer — to 
a  girl  who  did  not  always  speak  correct 
English.     Peleus  had  very  lofty  notions  as 
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to  the  style  of  person  ou  whom  it  would  be 
due  to  himself  to  bestow  the  honour  of  his 
hand,  should  he  decide  upon  marrying  at 
all.  His  wife,  at  any  rate,  should  be  a  lady 
who  would  do  him  credit. 

Yet,  here  was  this  simple  child — this 
ignorant,  Quixotic  Susan — venturing  to 
own  that  she  had  actually  aspired  to  such 
a  position.  Peleus  felt  quite  angry  and 
indignant  at  her  assurance. 

Still,  he  had  not,  as  has  been  seen, 
thought  proper  distinctly  to  repudiate  this 
morning  any  such  intention  as  she  credited 
him  with.  Several  considerations  had  moved 
liim  to  a  policy  of  delay  in  explicating 
his  true  views.  Susan  must  be  taught  by 
degrees  to  see  the  folly  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty — to  appreciate  the  absurdity  of 
her  notions.  But  for  the  moment  he  dared 
not  say  anything  that  might  bring  on  a 
scene  (Peleus  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  a 
scene),  or  that  might  cause  a  rupture 
between  them. 
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Her  intensity  had  put  him  out  and  bored 
him,  certainly,  but  he  was  not  tired  of  liis 
amusement  yet,  and  did  not  wish  that  it 
should  come  to  an  end. 

Besides,  there  was  this  lover.  If  he 
were  to  quarrel  with  her  now,  was  it  not 
possible  that  Susan,  in  spite  of  all  that  she 
had  said,  might  be  led  into  giving  him 
encouragement? 

The  idea  awakened  in  Peleus'  manly 
bosom  a  resentful,  dog-in-the-manger  kind 
of  jealousy.  J^o,  he  was  not  going  to 
stand  any  chance  of  losing  the  girl  in  that 
way,  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  lavish 
upon  her  many  fervent  expressions  of 
endearment. 

'  And  now,  my  darling,  I  must  run 
away,'  he  concluded.  '  But  you'll  promise 
me  again,  before  I  go,  not  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  fellow,  Carey — won't 
you  ? 

Susan  looked  hurt  again. 
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'  Oh,  Percival!     How  can  you  ask?'  she 
remonstrated.     '  You  ^72(9zt' I  shan't.' 

She  had  given  him  this  name  almost  for 
the  first  time  ;  but,  somehow,  Peleus  did 
not  feel  quite  so  pleased  with  her  obedience 
in  this  respect  as  might  be  imagined. 
Already,  in  fact,  the  re-action  against  his 
fondness  for  this  innocent  girl  had  set  in, 
though  he  did  not  as  yet  recognise  that 
such  was  the  case.  Promising  to  meet  her 
again  on  the  morrow,  in  order  to  learn  how 
she  had  sped  with  *  that  cheeky  young 
miller,'  he  quitted  her,  to  return  home  by 
the  way  he  had  come.  As  he  traversed  the 
fields,  he  felt  a  little  cross  and  disappointed, 
but  no  scruples  of  conscience  troubled  the 
young  man  as  to  the  injury  he  might  be 
doing  this  girl  who  loved  him  by  keeping 
her  from  marrying  another,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  fully  resolved  not  to 
marry  her  himself.  As  for  poor  Susan, 
she  sat  still  in  the  arbour,   after  he  was 
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gone,  to  dream  of  him  a  little  longer,  lost  in 
the  sublimity  of  her  passionate  devotion. 
Then,  as  she  made  her  way  to  the  house, 
she  began  to  meditate  over  the  words  in 
which  she  should  reject  the  offer  of  an 
honest,  noble,  generous  heart — the  love  of 
a  man  whose  little  finger  was  worth  the 
whole  of  her  dandified  Percival's  body. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

'  BUT  I  MAI   SPEAK  AGAIN  ?' 

Idalia  retuFDed  to  the  Hall  just  in  time 
forluucheoD,  and  she  returned  triumphant. 
Dora  and  Jessie  McNicoll,  after  bringing 
forward  various  objections,  only  to  have 
them  eagerly  over-ruled  by  Idalia,  had  at 
length  yielded  to  her  persuasions. 

They  had  agreed  to  become  guests  at 
Monkswood  Hall  pending  the  illness  of 
their  brother,  and  they  had  promised  to 
arrive  this  afternoon.  Sir  Arthur  Ledsom, 
moreover,  in  accordance  with  an  invitation 
unconventionally  extended  to  him  by  Miss 
Brethertou,  had  arranged  to  be  the  girls' 
escort,  and  afterwards  to  spend  the  even- 
ing here  in  their  company. 
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These  facts  Idalia  communicated  to  her 
companions  as  they  sat  down  to  the  mid- 
day meal  (which  meal,  to  his  son's  annoy- 
ance,  Mr.  Bretherton  usually  spoke  of  as 

*  dinner,'  and  at  which,  indeed,  he  always 
made  his  own  principal  repast,  sitting  at 
the  later  and  more  fashionable  hour  almost 
without  tasting  a  morsel),  and  by  each  of 
the  three  the  news  was  received  with  char- 
acteristic difference  of  manner.  Genial, 
hospitable  Mr.  Bretherton  felt  heartily 
pleased  at  the    notion    of  welcoming    the 

*  young  folks '  beneath  his  roof,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  allowed  his  satisfac- 
tion to  appear.  Charlie  Nunnerley,  on  the 
contrary,  felt  lieartily  vexed  both  b}^  Idalia's 
success  with  his  cousins  and  at  the  invitation 
accorded  to  Sir  Arthur ;  but  this  vexation 
he  did  not  allow  to  appear.  Peleus,  for 
his  part,  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the 
young  baronet  was  to  be  their  guest — he 
made  a  point  of  cultivating  Sir  Arthur 
as  a  highly  creditable  acquaintance — but 
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exhibited  entire  indifference  as  to  the 
advent  of  the  Misses  McNicoll.  \  These  plain 
3'oung  ladies,  witli  their  pallid,  freckled 
countenances,  had  by  no  means  attracted 
his  fancy. 

'  I  hope,  however,  that  their  coming 
won't  interfere  with  our  ride  this  after- 
noon, Idalia  ?'  he  asked  his  sister. 

^  No  ;  certainly  it  will  not  need  to,'  she 
returned.  '  Let  us  start  early,  and  we 
shall  be  back  in  plenty  of  time  to  receive 
them.  You  will  ride  with  us,  will  you  not, 
Mr.  Nunnerley  ?' 

'  I  should  have  liked  to  do  so  immense- 
ly,' (Charlie  unquestionably  would  have 
liked  it),  '  but  lam  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot,' 
he  replied. 

'You  cannot?  Why  on  earth  not, 
Kunnerley  ?'  demanded  Peleus. 

'Because  I  have  another  engagement, 
unfortunately,'  Charlie  answered.  'I' — he 
hesitated  for  a  second — '  I  arranged  to  call 
upon  my  uncle  this  afternoon  at  the  mill, 
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and  I  feel  all  the  more  bound  to  keep  the 
appointment  on  account  of  this  unpleasant 
news  about  Victor.' 

Peleus  regarded  his  friend  with  a  passing 
suspicion. 

*  Seems  to  me  that  you  are  marvellously 
fond  of  your  uncle,  my  dear  fellow,'  he 
observed,  ^  considering  what  a  cross  old 
buffer  he  is !  This  is  the  second  time 
you  have  been  to  see  him  since  the  picnic' 

Charlie  laughed,  but  he  also  reddened. 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  out  of  pure  love  for  him,' 
he  protested ;  '  I  have  to  consult  him  about 
a  little  matter  of  business.  My  mother 
left  him  trustee  to  her  small  property.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  business.' 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  this  reply,  Per- 
cival  muttered  a  sort  of  apology  for  his 
remark,  and  the  conversation  drifted  into 
another  channel. 

When  Idalia  presently  left  the  table,  in 
the  intention  of  at  once  preparing  for  her 
ride,  Charlie  sprang  to  open  the  door,  and, 
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after  holding  it  for  a  minute  or  two  in  his 
hand,  he  followed  her  from  the  room.  He 
"was  about  also  to  mount  the  stairs  behind 
her,  in  order  to  reach  his  own  apartment, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  a  voice  addressing 
him.  The  voice  came  from  Mrs.  Briscoe, 
the  housekeeper,  who  was  hurrying  towards 
him  with  a  discomposed  mien. 

*  Oh  !  Mr.  Nunnerley,  if  you  please,  sir, 
where  is  Miss  Bretherton  ?'  she  panted. 
The  w^orthy  woman  was  growing  stout, 
and  haste  or  emotion  disturbed  her 
breathing. 

'Here  I  am,' called  out  Idalia,  leaning 
over  the  banisters.  She  had  not  gone  very 
far,  and  her  quick  ears  had  caught  the 
query.  '  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Briscoe  ? 
Do  you  want  me  ?' 

'  Oh,  miss,  I'm  so  sorry  !  Something 
has  happened — something  very  dreadful !' 

Idalia  was  down  the  double  flight  of 
stairs  in  a  moment.  She  cast  an  inquir- 
ing glance  towards  the  room  she  had  just 

VOL.  II.  L 
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quitted.  Then,  re-assured  by  tbe  reflec- 
tion that  the  misfortune,  whatever  it 
might  be,  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
father  or  brother,  she  turned  towards 
Mrs.  Briscoe,  half  smiling  at  her  excite- 
ment. 

*  Well,  what  is  it  ?'  she  asked  again. 

'  Oh,  miss  ;  'tis  the  little  dog !' 

'  Pippin,  do  you  mean  ?'  Idalia's  smile 
vanished  like  magic.  '  Why,  what  is  wrong 
with  him  ?' 

'  He  has  been  hurt,  miss,  very  badly. 
Indeed,  we  are  afraid  he  is  dying.  Bates 
has  just  brought  him  into  the  kitchen.  Oh, 
Miss  Bretherton  !  I  don't  think  you  should 
go  there.' 

But  Idalia  was  already  across  the  square 
entrance-hall,  and  running  down  a  long 
passage  which  conducted  to  the  domestic 
regions.  Nunnerley  followed  her  closely 
— a  light  in  his  eye,  which  was  not  kindled 
by  grief  at  the  dog's  disaster.  A  group  of 
servants  were  standing  around  the   fire- 
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place  as  their  young  mistress  entered  the 
kitchen,  but  at  her  approach  they  moved 
aside,  and  disclosed  to  Idalia's  view  her 
little  favourite  stretched  on  a  mat  at  their 
feet.  A  cloth  covered  the  spaniel's  body 
almost  to  his  pretty  silken  head,  and  his 
long-drawn,  gasping  breath  showed  plainly 
that  he  was  dying. 

Miss  Bretherton  uttered  an  inarticulate 
cry  of  dismay,  which,  however,  she 
immediately  suppressed.  But  her  mobile 
features  became  marked  by  an  expression 
of  extreme  distress. 

'  You  mustn't  touch  the  cloth,  ma'am,  if 
you  please,'  advised  Bates,  the  respectable 
elderly  coachman,  who  had  placed  the 
injured  animal  where  he  now  lay.  '  'Tisn't 
no  sight  for  you  underneath.  The  poor 
little  fellow  has  been  nearly  cut  in  two.' 

Again  Idalia  stifled  a  cry,  and  her  face 
turned  very  white. 

Charlie  thought  she  was  going  to  faint, 
and    he    put   out    his    arm    towards   her. 

l2 
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Before  he  could  toucli  her,  however,  she 
had  sunk  to  her  knees  by  the  dog's  side. 

'How  did  it  happen?'  she  demanded, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

Bates  proceeded  to  explain.  The  pre* 
vious  night  had  been  a  wet  one,  and  the 
heavy  rain  had  found  its  way  into  a  bed- 
chamber where  two  of  the  maids  slept. 
Plumbers  had  been  sent  for  tbis  morning 
to  repair  the  roof.  For  the  purpose  of  re- 
lining  a  spout,  they  had  carried  up  the 
ladder  with  them  a  large  sheet  of  lead. 
This,  when  they  had  finished  with  it,  they 
had  cast  down  from  the  roof.  Bates,  who 
chanced  to  be  standing  beside  the  stable- 
door,  had  perceived  their  intention,  and  at 
the  same  moment  he  had  noticed  that 
Miss  Bretherton's  little  dog  lay  curled  up, 
fast  asleep,  on  a  workman's  bass  directly 
beneath  the  spot.  He  had  shouted  to 
warn  the  men,  but  it  had  been  too  late. 
The  sheet  of  lead  had  descended  right  on 
the  dog's  body,  and,  striking  with  its  thin- 
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6st  edge,  it  had — as  he  nnnecessarily  re- 
peated— nearly  cut  the  little  chap  in  two. 

*  Oh,  Pippin  !  Pippin  !'  At  the  sound  of 
Idalia's  voice  the  spaniel  moved  his  head, 
and  his  eyes  brightened,  even  beneath  the 
film  of  death.  Ever  since  she  had  pos- 
sessed him,  Pippin  had  manifested  the 
strongest  partiality  for  his  mistress,  and 
of  late  his  attachment  had  so  increased 
that  he  would  follow  at  her  heels  from 
morning  till  night,  only  suffering  himself 
to  be  tempted  away  at  feeding  times. 
Idalia,  in  return,  had  become  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  she  had  taught  him 
several  amusing  tricks.  As  she  now  ap- 
proached her  hand  to  caress  his  head,  the 
poor  dog  gave  her  fingers  a  feeble  lick. 
It  was  his  last  effort.  The  next  instant 
a  shudder  passed  over  his  frame,  and  he 
was  dead. 

Idalia  remained  kneeling  for  some 
minutes,  without  uttering  a  word  or  sound  ; 
but,  from  the  trembling   of  her   lips   and 
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other   signs,   Nunnerley  saw  that  she  was 
greatly  moved. 

'  Come  away,  Idalia — Miss  Bretherton  * 
— he  corrected  himself  hastily — *  come 
away !  Let  me  take  you  away.'  He 
stooped  as  he  spoke,  and  took  her  hand. 

Idalia  allowed  him  to  raise  her  from  the 
ground.  Also  (whether  she  was  conscious 
of  the  fact  or  not  Charlie  could  not  feel 
sure),  she  left  her  hand  in  his  whilst  he 
led  her  from  the  kitchen,  and  drew  her, 
without  asking  permission,  into  the  first 
room  they  came  to.  This  was  the  library^ 
a  handsomely  furnished  apartment,  well 
lined  with  book-shelves,  the  varied  and 
valuable  contents  of  which  had  been 
principally  collected  by  the  late  General 
Curtis. 

Still,  apparently  but  half  sensible  of  his 
attentions,  Idalia  suffered  Charlie  to  place 
her  upon  a  chair.  Then  all  at  once  she 
gave  way,  and,  covering  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief,  sobbed  aloud. 
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By  nature  extremely  sensitive  and 
sympathetic,  the  girl's  feelings  had  receiv- 
ed a  trying  shock  through  this  sudden  and 
horrible  death  of  her  canine  pet.  Before 
the  servants,  however,  she  had  managed  to 
control  her  emotions,  and  even  now,  though 
it  was  a  relief  to  cry,  she  felt  ashamed  of 
breaking  down.  She  struggled  hard, 
therefore,  to  regain  her  self-command. 

Nunnerley,  meanwhile,  secretly  overjoyed 
by  her  distress,  was  encouraging  himself 
in  the  wildest  hopes  as  he  witnessed  it. 

The  spaniel,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  his  gift,  and  it  had  always  delighted 
him  to  see  her  petting  it.  It  delighted 
him  still  more  to  see  the  trouble  which  its 
loss  was  now  occasioning  her.  Surely  it 
was  not  upon  the  dog,  merely  as  a  dog, 
that  all  this  affectionate  regret  was  being 
wasted. 

'  Dear  Miss  Idalia ' — Charlie  ventured  to 
sink  on  one  knee  by  her  chair — '  do  not 
grieve  so ;  I  cannot  bear  it !     Let  me  find 
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you  another  dog  just  like  him  ?  I  can  do  so 
easily.' 

*  No,  no  !  I  don't  want  another  dog/ 
she  faltered.  '  It  would  not  be  Pippin — 
poor  little  Pippin  !  But  T  am  quite  asham- 
ed to  behave  like  this,'  she  went  on.  '  I 
shall  be  better  directly.  You  will  think  I 
have  not  much  self-control.' 

*  I  think  you  have  an  exquisitely  kind 
and  tender  heart,'  rejoined  the  young  man, 
summoning  courage  to  lay  his  hand  on 
hers. 

Idalia  withdrew  her  hand,  but  not, 
Charlie  thought,  either  very  hastily  or  very 
angrily. 

'  Please  don't  kneel  there,  Mr.  J^unner- 
ley,'  she  said,  ceasing  now  to  sob,  and 
returning  her  handkerchief  to  her  pocket. 
Charlie,  however,  felt  emboldened  to 
disobey. 

'  Just  one  moment,'  he  begged,  his  voice 
tremulous  with  the  strength  of  those  feel- 
ino^s   which    he   had    hitherto    with    such 
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difficulty  repressed.  'Do  let  me  say  some- 
thing ;  do  let  me  ask  you  one  question. 
Miss  Idalia — dear  Miss  Idalia — did  you 
care  for  the  gift  just  one  wee,  icee  bit 
because  of  the  giver  ?' 

Idalia's  face  flushed  crimson. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  she  stammered. 

*  Are  you You    are    not    talking    of 

Pippin  ?     Do  get  up,  please  !' 

But  Charlie  still  kept  his  place. 

'  Oh  !  if  you  would  only '  he  re- 
commenced. 

She  interrupted  him  with  an  imperative 
gesture. 

'  Don't  say  anything  more  !  I  can't 
listen,  Mr.  Nunnerley  ;  at  all  events,  not 
now.' 

*Not  now?'  he  echoed.  'Then  I  may 
some  time?  Oh,  Idalia  !  do  you  mean  that 
I  may  speak  some  time  ?'  In  his  delight, 
he  caught  once  more  at  her  hand,  and, 
raising  it  to  his  lips,  kissed  it  several  times 
with  eager  warmth. 
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Idalia  snatched  it  away,  and  sprang  from 
her  chair. 

'  You  ought  not  to  have  done  that  !'  she 
exclaimed;  'you  had  no  right  to  do  that  V 
There  was  displeasure  in  her  tone,  but 
not,  it  seemed  to  Charlie,  very  deep  dis- 
pleasure. 

'  Forgive  me  ?'  he  pleaded  ;  '  pray  for- 
give me?  I  offer  the  most  abject  apology. 
But  if  you  only  knew  ;  oh !  if  you  only 
knew  how  I  love ' 

'  Hush,  hush  !'  She  stopped  him  again 
with  uplifted  hand.  '  Leave  me,  Mr.  Nun- 
nerley.  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  me  at 
once.     I  wish  to  be  alone.' 

'  But ' — Charlie  debated  within  himself 
for  a  second — '  but  I  may  speak  again  ?'  he 
entreated,  softly. 

Miss  Bretherton  walked  away  towards 
the  window.  From  there,  with  her  back  to 
him,  she  answered, 

'  Perhaps  ;  I  don't  know.    Go  away  now.' 

Charlie  went  without  another  word. 


loo 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SOWING    THE     WIXD. 


Five  minutes  later,  Xunnerley  slipped  out 
at  a  side  door,  taking  pains  to  do  so  un- 
observed, and  passed  from  the  Monksu'ood 
grounds.  Proceeding  along  the  highway, 
he  very  soon  reached  a  stile,  over  which  he 
vaulted  ;  this  brought  him  into  the  field- 
path  which  formed  a  short  cut  to  his 
uncle's  mill — the  same  path  that  Victor  had 
taken  thence  on  the  day  of  Sir  Jonathan 
Ledsom's  funeral. 

j^ot  a  soul  was  in  sight,  for  the  bye-way 
was  an  unfrequented  one,  and  the  young 
man  now  gave  the  reins  to  his  feelings. 
Since  quitting  Idalia's    presence,   he   had 
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been  so  full  of  jubilafcion  that  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  contain  himself.  His  heart 
was  leaping  for  joy  ;  his  legs  felt  full  of 
springs.  He  wanted  to  run  and  jump 
along  the  road,  to  laugh  aloud,  to  sing,  to 
do  something  or  other  to  give  vent  to  the 
ecstasy  that  possessed  him. 

Day  by  day,  since  he  had  come  to  live 
beneath  the  same  roof  with  her,  his  love 
for  Idalia  Bretherton  had  grown,  until  it 
had  become  a  passion  such  as  almost 
astonished  himself — such  as  he  had  never 
believed  himself  capable  of  feeling.  Of 
late  he  had  nourished  hopes,  but  they  had 
seemed  too  extravagant — too  delightful — 
to  entertain.  'Now  those  hopes  had 
merged  into  something  very  like  certainty  ! 
In  not  point-blank  refusing  him  permission 
to  recur  to  the  subject  of  his  love,  Idalia 
had,  he  thought,  virtually  consented  to 
listen  to  his  confession  at  some  future 
time.  And  from  A^r  this  meant  much ; 
it  meant,  he  believed,  almost  everything. 
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Charlie  had  not  intended  to  speak  so 
soon,  but  now  he  blessed  the  circumstance 
that  had  tempted  him  into  doing  so. 
Courage,  and  he  would  succeed !  He, 
Charlie  Nunnerley,  would  win  this  girl, 
who  needed  only  to  be  known  in  order  to 
have  suitors  by  the  score  !  All  along  he 
had  congratulated  himself  upon  being 
among  Miss  Bretherton's  first  friends  in 
England.  In  time,  the  fame  of  her  beauty 
and  of  her  prospective  wealth  must  spread 
beyond  this  out-of-the-way  country  cor- 
ner, and  then,  if  he  had  waited  so  long,  his 
chances  might  have  been  small  enough. 

As  it  was,  here  already  was  Sir  Arthur 
Ledsom — a  baronet  young,  good-looking, 
rich,  and  as  ignorant  of  his  own  value  in 
the  matrimonial  market  as  she  evidently 
was  of  hers.  Sir  Arthur,  Charlie  felt 
almost  sure,  was  falling  in  love  with  Miss 
Bretherton  ;  and,  if  this  were  so,  he  would 
not  stick  at  the  father.  Indeed,  to  his 
surprise,    Charlie    had    noticed    that    Sir 
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Arthur     seemed     actually    to     like     Mr. 
Bretherton. 

Did  Idalia  suspect,  he  wondered,  that 
the  young  baronet  admired  her  ?  And,  if 
so,  was  it  possible  that  she  preferred  him  ? 
Yes,  Charlie  believed  that  it  was  possible ! 
TJnless  she  had  loved  him,  at  least  a  little, 
she  would,  he  was  convinced,  have  behaved 
very  differently  in  the  interview  that  had 
just  passed  between  them.  The  convic- 
tion transported  him  with  delight.  Ah, 
how  proud  he  should  be  of  her !  And 
w4iat  a  wife  she  would  make  for  an  artist ! 
With  her  for  a  model  and  an  inspiration, 
Avhat  subjects  he  might  conceive,  and  what 
paintings  he  might  execute  !  He  would, 
he  resolved,  work  hard  now,  and  he  would 
aim  at  becoming  a  Royal  Academician. 
He  would  promise  Mr.  Bretherton  this — 
he  would  swear  to  obtain  a  position.  But 
Charlie  was  not  much  afraid  of  poor 
Abner.  If  the  daughter  only  loved  him, 
the    unworldly    father    would     give     his 
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sanctioD.  He  could  easily  persuade  him 
out  of  any  possible  objections  to  Lis  suit. 
Also  he  believed  that,  when  the  time  came 
for  such  things  to  be  thought  of,  be  could 
bring  Mr.  Bretherton  into  making  charm- 
ingly liberal  marriage  settlements. 

But  how  fast  he  was  getting  on  !  All 
at  once  Charlie  checked  himself.  He  was 
making  as  sure  of  bis  success,  almost,  as 
though  it  were  already  placed  beyond 
doubt.  And  yet  how  many  potential  slips 
there  were  between  that  cup  of  ecstasy  and 
his  thirsty  lips  ! 

If  Idalia  did,  indeed,  favour  him,  was  it 
not  because  she  did  not  know  him — 
because  her  liking  was  built  on  a  mis- 
taken estimate  of  his  character?  "Would 
she  love  him,  even  a  little  bit,  if  she  really 
knew  v;hat  he  was — if  she  knew  how 
unworthy  he  was  of  her  affection  ?  If 
even  (a  shudder  passed  over  the  young 
man's  frame  at  the  bare  notion  of  it) — if 
even  she  could  know  what  he  was  about  to 
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do  now,  and  what  he  had  ah^eady  done 
to-day  !  If  she  could  know  that  at 
luncheon,  an  hour  ago,  he  had  told  her  a 
deliberate  falsehood — that  when  he  had 
said  he  was  going  to  call  upon  his  uncle, 
he  had  known  perfectljr  well  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so ; 
that  that  excuse  about  the  business  consul- 
tation had  been  altogether  a  fabrication — 
what  would  the  consequences  of  such  an 
enlightenment  be  ?  Could  he  for  a  moment 
entertain  any  doubt  upon  the  point  ?  And 
with  her  strict  sense  of  honour,  her  own 
straightforward  truthfulness  and  candour, 
what  would  she  think  of  the  fact  that, 
whilst  hinting  at  love  for  herself,  he  was 
all  the  while  engaged  to  another  young^ 
lady? 

That  the  engagement  was  clandestine, 
and  that  it  had  been  entered  into,  on 
his  own  part,  almost  purely  from  mercen- 
ary motives,  would  hardly,  he  thought,  in 
case  of  discovery,  give  a  better  colour  to 
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the  affair  in  Idalia's  eyes.  But  was  there 
any  likelihood  of  discovery  ? 

Charlie  hoped  not.  Yet  he  was  anxious 
— so  anxious  that  all  his  exuberant  elation 
had  now  vanished.  By  all  means  he  must, 
he  resolved,  get  out  of  the  coil  in  which  he 
had  become  involved.  He  must  get  rid  of 
Hester  at  once.  How  he  TV'ished  he  could 
make  her  desire  to  be  rid  of  him.  If  she 
would  only  take  the  initiative,  he  would, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  be  jilted.  Until  to-daj  he  had  not 
felt  altogether  determined  to  break  off  the 
eno^ao;ement. 

Interest  had  prompted  him  to  keep  some 
hold  on  the  girl  he  had  once  professed  to 
love — until  he  could  feel  more  sure  of  the 
girl  whom  he  really  did  love.  But  now 
that  he  did,  whether  on  reasonable  grounds 
or  not,  begin  to  feel  pretty  well  assured  of 
success  with  the  new  love,  it  was  high  time 
to  be  off  with  the  old  one.  This  very  day 
— this  very  afternoon — IS'unnerley  resolved 

VOL.  II.  M 
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to  make  an  effort  to  break  the  chains  that 
bound  him.  For,  as  may  have  been  guess- 
ed, he  was  at  the  present  moment  on  his 
way  to  meet  Miss  Hester  Courteney  by  a 
secret  appointment,  such  as  his  friend 
Peleus  Bretherton  had  kept  in  the  morning. 
Between  these  two  young  men  there  exist- 
ed considerable  likeness  of  character,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  possibility  of  similar- 
ity in  their  modes  of  action  under  given 
circumstances.  Both  werp  selfish,  vain, 
and  deceitful.  In  this  respect,  they  were 
certainly  birds  of  a  feather.  But  in  the 
colour  of  their  feathers  there  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  decided  difference.  One  bird 
had  a  good  deal  more  black  in  his  plumage 
than  the  other ;  or,  to  drop  metaphor,  one 
of  these  young  men,  however  much 
appearances  might  be  against  him,  was  by 
no  means  an  irredeemable  miscreant.  He 
possessed  something  at  least  oE  a  heart  and 
a  conscience,  whilst  the  other — but  after- 
events    will    speak    for    themselves.      On 
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reaching  the  end  of  the  field-path, 
jSTunnerlej  turned  to  the  left  (Upton 
Mills  lay  on  the  right),  and,  after  keeping 
for  some  short  distance  along  a  narrow 
cart  road,  he  passed  through  a  turnstile 
which  brouofht  him  down  to  the  river's 
side. 

A  little  further  on  the  river  fell  in  a 
short,  broken  cataract ;  and  on  a  slight 
elevation  just  above  the  fall  stood  the 
ruins  of  what  had  once  been  a  wind-mill. 

Grown  over  with  mosses  and  ivy,  and 
with  only  one  shattered  sail  remaining, 
this  ruined  mill  presented  a  picturesque 
object.  But  the  interest  wherewith  Xuu- 
nerley  now  regarded  it  was  not  excited 
by  its  picturesqueness.  It  was  here  that 
he  expected  to  meet  Hester  Courteney. 
Although  he  could  not  see  anything  of  her, 
as  he  swept  his  eye  over  and  around  the 
broken,  ivy-clad  walls,  he  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  Hester  could  not  see  him.  In 
the  hope  that  she  might  indeed  be  watch- 

m2 
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in^  his  approach  through  some  crevice  or 
fissure  of  the  ruin,  the  young  man  began 
to  walk  very  slowly,  swinging  an  umbrella 
he  carried  with  an  easy  nonchalant  air. 
Once  or  twice,  also,  he  stopped  in  a 
leisurely  manner  to  look  down  into  the 
river;  and  again,  as  the  happy  idea  occur- 
red to  him,  he  paused  to  light  a  cigar. 

Certainl}^  anything  more  unlike  an  eager 
lover  on  the  way  to  meet  his  mistress  could 
scarcely  be  conceived.  If  Hester  was  watch- 
ing for  him,  as  he  hoped,  she  could  hardly 
avoid  taking  mortal  offence.  And  that 
she  should  take  mortal  offence  was  just 
what  he  wished,  since  it  would  make  his 
unpleasant  task  the  easier. 

When  he  had  come  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  old  mill.  Miss  Courteney  stepped 
quietly  forward  into  view.  Then,  still 
preserving  his  leisurely  pace,  Charlie  ac- 
tually began  to  whistle,  and  so  approach- 
ed her  smokino^  and  whistling^. 

'  At   last  !'     Hester    greeted    him   with 
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these  words  only.  But  her  face  which,  a 
moment  before,  had  flushed  a  little,  now 
became  pale  and  set — stranf^elj  so,  even 
for  Hester,  who  was  always  pale. 

Neither  the  ciofar  nor  the  whistle  had 
been  lost  upon  her. 

*  Why — am  I  late  ?'  he  asked,  with  as- 
sumed carelessness,  drawing  forth  his 
watch. 

'You  are  three  quarters-of-an-hour  be- 
hind Your  time,'  she  answered,  'and  I 
have  been  waiting  here  as  long  as  that.' 

'Dear  me!  Have  you  really?  I'm 
sorry  for  that.  But.  the  fact  is,  we  were 
late  over  luncheon ;  so  I  couldn't  well 
help  it.     Excuse  me  smoking,  will  you?' 

Hester  bowed ;  but  her  grey  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  companion's  face  with  a 
startled,  questioning  gaze  which  belied 
the  coolness  oE  her  compressed  lips  and 
composed  bearing. 

*By  George,  how  cold  it  is  !'  he  resumed, 
rubbing  his  hands   together,  but  carefully 
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avoiding  her  glance.  All  this  rudeness 
was  very  hard  for  the  young  man  to 
maintain.  Although  by  no  means  partial 
to  physical  suffering,  he  would  gladly  have 
undergone  a  mild  bastinado  rather  than 
have  to  pass  through  this  interview  such 
as  he  intended  it  to  be.  Stern  necessity,* 
however,  impelled  him  to  the  course  he 
had  resolved  upon,  and  Charlie  determined 
not  to  be  a  coward. 

*  If  you  will  come  round  the  corner  of 
this  wall,'  said  Hester,  in  a  low,  steady 
voice,  '  you  will  not  feel  the  wind.  Was 
it  because  of  the  cold  that  you  walked  so 
slowly  here  ?' 

Charlie  took  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth 
and  knocked  off  the  ashes. 

'Did  I  walk  slowly,'  he  asked;  'welly 
perhaps  I  did.  1  was  thinking  a  good 
deal  as  I  came  along,  Hester.'  Miss 
Courteney,  he  saw,  was  not  disposed 
hastily   to  pick  a    quarrel   with    him.     It 
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^ould  be  necessary  to  lead  up  to  matters 
in  another  fashion. 

'  May  I  know  the  subject  of  your 
thoughts  ?'  Hester's  tone  was  still  firm 
and  unraised — betraying  nothing  of  the 
fierce  pain  and  excitement  that  were 
raofinof  within. 

Suddenly  Charlie  threw  away  his  cigar. 
Against  his  will,  he  was  moved  to  a  strong 
feeling  of  admiration  by  the  girl's  dignity 
of  demeanour  and  wonderful  power  of 
self-control.  Although  she  had  shown  it 
in  no  other  way  than  by  her  unusual  pallor, 
he  knew  well  that  she  had  sustained  a 
great  shock  through  his  own  conduct  this 
afternoon.  She  had  come  here  to  meet  a 
lover,  or  one  who,  despite  a  recent  falling 
oS  in  ardour,  had,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  professed  to  be  such ;  and  she 
had  met  instead  a  rude  ungentlemaniy 
boor,  who,  so  far,  had  not  even  offered  her 
a  greeting.     Yet  she  had  borne  the  shock 
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almost  without  flinchinty,  with  a  quiet 
fortitude  that  disdained  even  to  show 
surprise. 

'  Won't  you  sit  down,  Hetty  ?'  he  asked, 
in  an  altered  tone,  pointinpj  to  a  low 
fragment  of  broken  wall  facing  the  river 
and  sheltered  on  either  side  by  a  thick 
growth  of  bramble  bushes.  It  was  a  spot 
where  they  had  often  sat  toi^ether  for 
hours  in  the  early  summer,  screened  from 
the  observation  of  any  chance  passer-by. 
It  was  a  spot  where  Charlie  had  sworn, 
over  and  over  again,  that  he  loved  her, 
and  where  Hester  had  tasted,  in  listening 
to  him,  the  sweetest  bliss  of  her  life. 

Very  devoutly  the  young  man  began  to 
wish  that  some  other  place  had  been 
appointed  for  their  interview  this  afternoon 
— some  place  less  connected  with  obtrusive 
reminiscences.  Already,  since  his  visit  to 
Monkswood  had  commenced,  he  had  met 
Miss  Courteney  several  times,  but  he  had 
never  met  her  here  before. 
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In  accordance  Tvith  bis  suggestion, 
Hester  seated  herself  upon  the  wall,  and, 
after  a  moment  of  hesitancy,  Nunnerley 
placed  himself  by  her  side.  Then,  whether 
moved  by  her  own  recollections,  or  affect- 
ed by  the  change  in  his  tone  and  his 
l^resent  contiguity,  Hester's  proud  reserve 
suddenly  gave  way.  She  turned  to  him 
and  grasped  his  arm. 

*0h!  Charlie,  Charlie!  What  is  the 
matter  witli  you  ?'  she  cried.  '  Why  are 
you  behaving  like  this?' 

Nunnerley  flushed  crimsou,  but  he  did 
not  speak. 

'  Two  days  ago,  Charlie,'  pursued  Hester, 
'  you  swore  that  you  were  not  changed 
towards  me.  You  said,  when  I  accused 
you  of  being  so,  that  it  was  all  my  fancy. 
You  declared  that  you  loved  me  as  much 
as  ever.  Charlie,  luas  it  the  iruih  T  Her 
accents  trembled  with  wistful  eagerness 
as  she  put  this  question. 

Still  the  young    man    made    no    reply. 
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He  only  drew  a  little  farther  away  from 
her,  and  commenced  nervously  poking  at 
the  ground  with  his  umbrella.  It  was 
horribly  disagreeable  for  him.  But  he 
must  let  her  know  the  truth  now,  cost 
what  it  would.  He  must  not  yield  to  the 
cowardly  impulse  which  prompted  him  to 
tell  further  falsehoods,  in  order  to  escape 
the  shame  and  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
moment.  Surely  she  would  let  his  silence 
suffice  for  an  answer  ? 

Hester  did  let  it  suffice.  She  took  her 
hand  from  his  arm  and  gazed  at  him  for  a 
few  seconds,  her  eyes  wide  open  and  full 
of  anguish.  Then  all  the  warmth  and 
light  gradually  faded  again  from  her  face, 
and  her  features  hardened  into  an  expres- 
sion of  stony  despair. 

*  I  see ;  I  understand,'  she  murmured,  in 
a  clear  though  subdued  key.  '  Do  you 
wish  our  engagement  to  be  cancelled  ?' 

Greatly  relieved  by  this  pertinent 
interrogation,  and  still  more  by  her  quiet 
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way  of  putting  it,   Charlie  took  courage. 

*  Well,  Hester,'  he  said,  '  I'm  awfully 
sorry,  of  course.  But  really,  jou  know,  I 
don't  see  how  the  thing  was  ever  to  come 
to  anything  between  us.' 

'Did  you  ever  incend  it  to  come  to  any- 
thing?' she  demanded. 

*  You  know  I  did — that  at  least  I  have 
always  hoped  matters  might  arrange  them- 
selves. But,  Hester,  I  am  positive — quite 
positive — that  your  father  would  refuse  to 
listen  to  me  for  a  moment  if  I  asked  him 
for  your  hand.     I  know  he  would.' 

'  Of  course  JOU.  know  he  would  !'  There 
was  a  kindling  of  angry  contempt  now  in 
Hester's  grey  eyes,  though  otherwise  her 
self-mastery  was  complete.  'But  you  have 
known  that  all  along,  and  so  have  I. 
Why  else  have  we  kept  our  engagement 
secret?' 

'  But,  my  dear  girl,  it  m.ust  have  been 
very  unpleasant  for  you?'  Charlie  was 
growing  quite  bold  now,  deceived  by  his 
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companion's  apparent  stoicism  of  feeling. 
■'■  I — I  have  been  thinking  lately  how  very 
wrong  and  selfish  it  was  in  me  to — to 
have  drawn  you  into  this.' 

He  still  continued  to  bore  holes  in  the 
ground  with  his  umbrella,  and  to  avoid 
looking  into  her  face.  Had  he  done  so  at 
this  juncture,  he  might  have  been  some- 
what shaken  in  his  impression  as  to  Hester's 
philosophic  calmness  and  lack  of  resentment 
against  his  now  acknowledged  infidelity. 

*Tt  is  wretchedly  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Courteney  should  have  conceived  such  a 
prejudice  against  me,  but ' 

Hester  interrupted  him.  '  I  know  the 
reason  of  my  father's  prejudice  against 
you,'  she  said,  sharply. 

'  You  do  ?'  He  looked  at  her  now  with 
a  quickglance  of  surprise,  and  then  blushed 
furiously.  '  Since  when  have  you  known 
it?'  he  inquired. 

'  Ever  since  I  have  known  vou,  or  near- 
ly  so/  she  replied. 
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'  But  you  have  always  pretended  not  to 
know.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  true.' 

'  Why  ?' 

'Because  I  knew  that  you  w^ould  prefer 
that  I  should  not  know  ?' 

*  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
— that  you  do  know,  or  have  been  told  ?' 

'  I  know  that  my  father  thinks — or, 
rather,  that  he  is  sure — that  you  once  took 
a  ten-pound  note  of  his — a  good  many  years 
ago — when  you  were  a  boy.' 

*  It's  a  vile  slander  !'  broke  out  Charlie. 
'  Why  didn't  he  prove  it  ?  He  never 
could  prove  it  ?' 

*He  could  haveproved'it  easily  enough,' 
said  Hester;  'but  he  let  the  matter  drop 
because  vour  uncle  beo^ored  him  to  do  so.' 

'  It's  an  abominable  lie  !'  protested  the 
young  man,  colouring  again,  and  moving^ 
uneasily  upon  his  seat.  '  Hester  ' — (a  happy 
idea  struck  him  all  at  once  :  he  would  turn 
this  very  discomposing,  but  perhaps  well- 
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timed,  confession  of  liers  to  account) — 
'  Hester ;  diO  you  believe  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  accusation  ?' 

Hester  reflected  for  a  moment  before 
replying,  but  no  blush  warmed  the  frozen 
rigidity  of  her  features. 

'  Yes,'  she  said  at  length ;  '  I  believe  it 
thoroughly,  because  father  has  given  me 
his  proofs.     I  have  always  believed  it.' 

•"And  yet  you  would  have  consented  to 
marry  me  !'  he  exclaimed,  with  righteous 
indignation,  '■  believing  me  to  be  a  thief?' 

A  bitter  smile  curled  Hester's  lips — a 
smile  which  passed  in  a  second. 

*  Yes,'  she  answered,  'Iwouldhave  mar- 
ried you  knowing  you  to  have  been  a  thief.  I 
would  have  married  you,  Charlie,  T  almost 
believe,  if  you  had  committed  a  murder. 
Whatever  you  had  been,  or  whatever  you 
had  done,  I  loved  you  so  that  I  should 
have  thought  nothing  of  it,  so  long  as  you 
had  continued  faithful  to  me.  Yes,'  she 
went   on,    'I   loved  you   so   that    nothing 
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mattered  to  me  but  your  love.  I  would 
have  done  anytbin^^  and  risked  anything 
for  you.  I  would  have  risked,  as  you 
know,  my  father's  displeasure  by  running 
away  and  marrying  you  without  his  con- 
sent. I  would  have  risked  disinherit- 
ance for  myself  ;  though,  for  your  sake, 
I  was  glad  to  believe  that  it  would  never 
come  to  that.  I  would  have  given  you  my 
whole  fortune  willingly  if  I  had  had  it  in 
my  hand ;  yes,  even  though  I  knew  that 
you  were  marrying  me  in  a  great  measure 
on  account  of  that  fortune.  I  only  wanted 
a  little  love  from  you  in  return  for  my 
great  love.  "With  that  I  should  have  been 
satisfied,   so   long    as  you   had   loved   no 

one  else  ;  so  long ' 

'  Hetty  !  Dear  Hetty  !'  Charlie's 
amour-i^ropre  was  so  pleasantly  titillated 
by  this  impassioned  acknowledgment  (for, 
despite  her  frigid  aspect,  Hester's  low 
tones  had  trembled  with  subdued  emo- 
tion) that  he  felt  tempted  into  forgetting 
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Lis   resolution.     He    stooped  to  kiss  her. 

But  Hester  repulsed  the  embrace. 
Springing  to  her  feet  she  stood  confront- 
ing him,  Charlie  was  almost  frightened 
by  the  scathing  fire  of  rage  and  contempt 
that  played  upon  him  for  a  moment  from 
those  grey  eyes  which  he  had  sometimes 
thought  so  cold. 

'  No  ;  do  not  offer  me  your  false  kisses.' 
When  she  spoke  again  the  girl's  strong 
will  had  triumphed  once  more,  quelling  all 
demonstration  of  feeling,  although  her 
words  were  hard.  '  Offer  them  where 
your  false  heart  has  gone  !' 

*  Hester !     What  do  you  mean  ?     I ' 

'  Hush  !  You  need  not  attempt  to  de- 
ceive me,'  she  interposed.  '  Do  you  think 
I  am  blind?  Or  that  I  have  never  sus- 
pected this  until  now  ?  I  know  all ;  I  know 
that  you  love  her,  and  I  see  that  you 
have  entirely  ceased  to  care  for  me.  But 
what  do  you  think  her  love  is  worth, 
Charlie  Nunnerley,  compared  with   mine  ? 
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Would  slie  love  jou,  do  3'ou  suppose,  if 
she  knew  that  jou  had  stolen  a  bank-note. 
"Would  she ' 

*  Stolen  !  Hester,  praj  consider  what 
you  are  saying,'  Charlie  interrupted,  in 
his  turn,  looking  uneasily  around.  '  I  deny 
the  charge  in  toto.  But  even  supposing 
now,  for  a  moment,  that  it  were  true,  or 
that  evidence  existed  which  could  make  it 
appear  so,  could  anyone  be  cruel  enough 
to  ruin  me  by  reaping  up  a  thing  that  had 
happened  so  long  ago  ?  As  you  said  your- 
self, I  was  only  a  boy.' 

'You  were  nineteen,'  observed  Hester, 
deliberately. 

'  But  the  thinof  is  not  true — that's  the 
point !'  protested  the  young  man,  irately. 
*  If  anyone  repeats  it,  it  will  be  an  action- 
able libel.  But  why  should  we  talk  on  so 
confoundedly  unpleasant  a  topic  ?' 

'  We  can  drop  it  now,'  was  the  quiet 
rejoinder ;  '  and  you  can  finish  what  you 
have  to  say  to  me.' 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Charlie  shuddered.  Hester's  sugges- 
tions had  filled  him  with  a  seuse  of  danger 
and  insecurity.  He  had  feared  before  to 
make  her  an  enemy,  but  he  feared  it  more 
than  ever  now,  for  he  recognised  that  she 
held  in  her  hand  more  than  one  deadly 
weapon  which  might  be  turned  against 
him. 

'  Hetty  dear;  do  not  let  us  quarrel,'  he 
implored,  earnestly.  '  Please  sit  down 
again,  and  let  me  stand,  if  you  do  not  care 
to  be  near  me.' 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  leaned  against 
a  portion  of  the  broken  masonry. 

'  1  am  going  to  speak  candidly  to  you, 
Hester.' 

Hester  resumed  her  seat. 

'Do,'  she  said,  'and  please  be  brief  as 
well  as  candid.  I  want  this  interview 
over.  Tell  me  the  plain  truth,  and  then 
go  away  and  leave  me.  No :  on  second 
thoughts  I  will  tell  it  to  you.  Charles 
Nunnerley,  you  are  a  scoundrel  1' 
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*  Miss  Courteney !' 

'  Yes,  sir  :  you  are  a  scoundrel.  You 
have  deceived  me  ;  you  have  lied  to  me  ; 
you  have  befooled  me.  You  have  won 
my  heart  to  cast  it  away  from  you  like  a 
broken  toy.  You  pretended  to  love  me, 
and  you  made  me  love  jou  ;  so  much  that 
I  have  been  content  all  these  months  to 
keep  the  secret  of  our  engagement — to 
become  almost  as  deceitful  as  yourself  ;  so 
much  that  I  had  promised  to  elope  with 
you  whenever  it  should  be  your  august 
pleasure  to  accept  from  me  that  sacrifice 
of  my  pride  and  dignity.  And  now  you 
would  cast  me  off  because  you  have  met 
with  a  fairer  face  and  perhaps  a  larger 
fortune  !' 

'You  mistake,  Hester.     Allow  me.' 

'  No,  I  will  not  allow  you.  I  will  listen 
to  no  more  falsehoods.  Let  me  finish  .  .  . 
I  have  not  been  altogether  unprepared  for 
this.  I  knew,  and  felt,  that  you  were 
changed,  although  only  the  very  last  time 

n2 
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we  met — only  two  days  ago — you  vowed 
that  you  were  not  so  !  What  has  happen- 
ed since  then  ?  I  can  guess  .  .  .  And 
now  you  may  go.  You  came  here  this 
afternoon  determined  to  gain  your  release 
at  all  hazards — by  affront,  by  wheedling, 
by  deception,  by  I  know  not  what  means. 
But  I  will  spare  you  any  further  trouble. 
I  give  you  your  release.    Take  it,  and  go!' 

'Hester,  I  cannot  ask  you  to  forgive  me. 
I  acknowledge  that  I  deserve  that  you 
should  despise  me,'  he  stammered,  vaguely 
comprehending  the  depth  of  suppressed 
passion  seething  in  the  insulted  girl's 
breast.  '  But,  at  least,  say  that  you  do 
not  hate  me — that  you  will  not  wish  me 
harm.' 

'Not  wish  you  harm  !  Manly  and  un- 
selfish creature  !'  There  was  withering 
sarcasm  in  her  accent.  '  Oh,  no,  how  could 
I  wish  that  you  should  suffer  ?  Let  me 
press  the  iron  into  my  own  soul,  and  pious- 
ly return  good  for  evil !' 
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'  Hester,  you  do  bate  me  !' 

*  Insulted  love,  I  have  beard,  does  some- 
times turn  to  bate.  But  we  will  not 
discuss  tbat  question.  Kindly  leave  me, 
Mr.  Nunnerley.' 

Charlie  moved  a  step  forward  and  took 
off  his  bat.  Whether  Hester  bated  him  or 
not,  be  felt  tbat  be  almost  bated  her.  The 
sort  of  thing  which  she  had  just  said  to 
him  was  what  be  could  never  foro-ive. 
Her  plain  speaking  and  bitter  sarcasms 
bad  wounded  his  vanity  to  the  quick. 
Yet  be  knew  that  she  had  not  said  one 
word  more  than  he  deserved  ;  nor,  indeed, 
so  much  as  he  deserved.  He  had  injured 
the  girl,  and  insulted  her.  It  was  natural 
that  she  should  wish  to  revenge  herself — if 
only  she  would  be  content  to  revenge  her- 
self in  words  alone. 

'  Miss  Courteney,  my  regret  for  what 
has  occurred  is  beyond  expression,'  be 
began,  feeling  tbat  he  must  apologise — 
tbat  be  must  make  some  endeavour  to  con- 
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ciliate  her.     '  If  you  would  but  permit  me 
to  speak,  I  think ' 

'  You  think  that  your  capacity  for 
dissimulation  is  not  at  an  end  ?  You  are 
mistaken,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  for 
my  weak  credulity  is  at  an  end.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  between  us.  If 
you  will  not  leave  me,  I  must  leave  you.' 

Intuitively  the  young  man  felt  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  said ;  that  to 
humble  himself  to  the  lowest  point  of 
self-abasement  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  His  offence  was  beyond  redemp- 
tion. 

*  Good-bye,  then,'  he  murmured,  sullen- 
ly. '  I  will  return  your  letters  to  the  post- 
oflS.ce.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  ' 
— this  with  a  quick,  ill-concealed  anxiety — 
'  to  let  me  have  mine  back,  too  ?' 

Hester  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  a 
bright  flush  of  colour  rose  unaccountably 
to  her  pale  face. 

'  Yes.     Yes,  certainly  your  letters  shall 
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be  returned  to  you.  Good-bye,  Mr.  j^un- 
nerley.' 

He  lifted  his  hat  once  more,  and  walked 
off  by  the  same  way  that  he  had  come, 
along  the  river's  bank.  But  how  small  he 
felt — how  wretchedly  discomfited  !  Was 
she  looking  after  him,  he  wondered  ? 
Looking  after  him  with  contempt  and 
aversion  in  her  gaze  ?  He  confessed  to 
himself  that  he  was  an  object  worthy  of 
disdain.  He  could  almost  have  wished 
that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  him 
up,  so  ashamed  and  confused  did  he  feel, 
so  anxious  to  get  out  of  her  sight.  It  was 
quite  a  relief  when  he  could  turn  away 
from  the  river,  and  feel  satisfied  that  he 
was  at  last  out  of  the  range  of  her  vision. 

He  could  hold  up  his  head  now,  and 
feel  rather  less  like  a  beaten  hound.  Cer- 
tainly Miss  Courteney  had  had  the  best  of 
it.  She  had  administered  the  lash  pretty 
smartly.  But,  then,  it  was  all  over.  Yes, 
it  was  all  over  now,  and  he  was  free  of 
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lier !  There  was  consolation  in  this 
thought.  He  need  no  longer  look  on 
himself  as  a  hypocrite.  His  double  deal- 
ings were  at  an  end.  He  had  broken  the 
fetters  that  had  been  galling  him.  He 
was  at  liberty  now  to  love  Idalia  with  all 
his  heart  and  soul,  and  to  try  his  utmost 
to  win  her. 

And  he  could  win  her— he  felt  confident 
he  could  win  her — if  only  he  could  make 
sure  that  Hester  Courteney  intended  to 
let  him  escape  so  easily  as  this.  For, 
after  all,  he  had  escaped  very  easily.  Con- 
sidering how  blindly  devoted  she  had 
always  shown  herself  to  him,  Hester  had 
made  very  little  to  do  over  the  breach  of 
their  connection.  There  had  been  no  scene, 
no  tears,  no  reproaches — at  least,  no  ten- 
der ones.  She  had  called  him  some  very 
ugly  names,  it  is  true,  and  she  had  poured 
out  upon  him  vials  of  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion. But  this  was  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  other  thing  ;   and,  on  the  whole, 
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he  bad  reason  to  congratulate  himself. 
If  this  was  to  be  all,  he  had  every 
reason  to  congratulate  himself.  And 
surely  it  would  be?  Surely,  for  her 
own  sake,  Hester  would  keep  the  secret 
of  what  had  passed  between  them?  If  he 
could  not  rely  upon  any  mercy  for  him- 
self, he  could,  at  any  rate,  rely  upon  the 
pride  and  reserve  of  her  own  nature. 

Aro^uinor  thus,  and  strivinc^  to  believe 
what  he  hoped  for,  Nunnerley  worked 
himself  into  better  spirits,  and,  by  the 
time  he  had  again  come  within  vie^  of 
]\Ionkswood,  he  had  recovered  something 
of  the  joyous  elation  wherewith  he  had 
set  forth  upon  his  walk. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A  MIDNIGHT  CONFESSION. 


One  night,  when  she  had  been  at  Monks- 
wood  about  a  week,  Jessie  McNicoll  awoke 
to  find  the  place  by  her  side  vacant. 

Although  separate  apartments  had  been 
put  at  their  disposal,  the  sisters  had  elect- 
ed to  occupy  the  same. 

'Dora?'  Jessie  uttered  the  name  anxi- 
ously. A  mysterious  prescience  seemed  to 
warn  her  that  something  was  wrong. 
*  Dora  dear,  where  are  you  ?' 

There  was  no  answer  in  words,  but  a 
stifled  sob  reached  her  ears  from  the 
further  end  of  the  large  room. 

Jessie   was   out   of   bed  in    an  instant. 
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By  the  dim  flicker  of  the  dying  firelight 
she  descried  a  figure  standing  near  a  dis- 
tant windov^^,  the  blind  of  which  had  been 
drawn  up. 

'  Dora,  what  are  you  doing  there  ?  You 
have  got  your  dressing-gown  on  !  And 
your  hands  are  as  cold  as  ice  !'  she  ex- 
claimed, clasping  her  sister  in  her  arms. 
*  What  is  the  matter,  darling  ?' 

^  Nothing.  There  is  nothing  the  matter/ 
faltered  Dora.  *I  could  not  sleep,  so  I 
have  been  walking  about  a  little  :  that  is 
all.     Go  back  to  bed,  Jessie.' 

'No,  I  won't — not  without  you  come, 
too  !'  protested  Jessie.  '  Oh,  how  cold  you 
are!  You  must  have  been  up  for  hours. 
Dora,  there  is  something  the  matter.  Is 
it '  She  paused  for  a  moment,  shock- 
ed by  the  idea  that  had  suggested  itself — 
'  Oh,  Dora,  it  is  about  Victor  !  You  have 
been  keeping  something  from  me.  Is  he 
worse?     Is  he  in  danger?' 

'No,  no!'     It  was  Dora's  turn  now  to 
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expostulate.  '  How  excitable  you  are, 
Jessie  dear  !  I  have  heard  nothing  more 
than  we  were  both  told  this  afternoon.' 

'  Then  there  is  really  no  reason  for 
serious  alarm?  Arthur  said  that  the 
doctor's  report  was  favourable — that  Vic- 
tor had  taken  the  fever  very  mildly.' 

'  Yes,  but  still  one  cannot  help  feeling 
anxious,  you  know,  until  he  has  got  over 
it.  Of  course  he  is  very  ill.'  This  obser- 
vation was  somewhat  disingenuous  on 
Dora's  part,  since  it  was  meant  to  mislead 
her  sister. 

'  That  is  what  you  have  been  fretting 
about,  then,  is  it?' 

Dora  quibbled  again.  '  It  was  silly,  was 
it  not?  Come,  let  us  get  into  bed.  I  do 
feel  rather  cold.' 

'  Cold  ?  You  are  frozen  !'  Jessie  gath- 
ered her  close,  in  order  to  impart  some  of 
her  own  warmth.  'Now,  Dora,'  she  went 
on,  presently,  'you  know  you  are  not 
going  to  have  any  secrets  from  me.     We 
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never  have  bad  any  secrets  from  each 
other  yet.  "Was  it  only  about  Victor  that 
you  were  crjino^?' 

eTessie's  tone  was  peremptory.  The 
younger  Miss  McNicoll  possessed  a  stronger 
will  than  her  sister,  or,  at  least,  a  greater 
power  of  insistence  (which,  so  far,  had 
gone  for  the  same  thing)  ;  and  gentle, 
sweet-tempered  Dora  had  grown  accustom- 
ed to  give  way  whenever  any  difference  of 
opinion  or  desire  arose  between  them. 

•Come,  tell  me!'  she  persisted. 

Dora  felt  impelled  to  yield,  partly  from 
habit,  but  partly  also  from  otber  motives. 

'No,  it  was  not  altogether  that,'  she 
admitted. 

*Then  what  was  it?  You  cannot  have 
any  personal  trouble,  Dora — you  ?  Why,  I 
always  look  upon  you  as  about  the  most 
fortunate  girl  in  the  world  !' 

*  Fortunate  ?  How  am  I  fortunate  ?' 
echoed  Dora,  with  a  little  hysterical  laugh- 
that  ended  in  a  renewed  burst  of  sobbing. 
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'  What  does  this  mean  ?'  cried  her  sister. 
'  Don't  you  care  for  Arthur  ?  I  thought 
you  loved  him  ?' 

'  Oh,  Jessie  I  What  are  you  saying? 
You  musn't  talk  like  that !'  Dora  remon- 
strated. (Hitherto  Jessie  had  delicately 
avoided  such  plain  speaking.) 

^  Yes,  I  must — just  this  once,  dear?  I 
want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Why, 
my  head  would  be  turned  if  I  were  in  your 
Tjlace  !  To  think  of  becoming  mistress  of 
such  a  place  as  Feldhurst  Court,  and  the 
wife  of  a  baronet  !  What  girl  in  your 
position  ever  had  such  prospects  before  ? 
Of  course,  I  know  that  we  belong  to  a  re- 
spectable family,  and  that  the  Bashaw  is 
rich  enough.  But  there  has  never  been  a 
title  yet  amongst  the  McNicolls.  Perhaps 
it  is  rather  a  vulgar  aspiration  on  my  part; 
but,  I  must  confess,  that  I  should  dearly 
love  to  be  called  '^  ray  lady."  If  you  were 
not  my  own  sister,  I  should  be  frightfully 
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jealous  of  you,  mj  dear,  and  so  I  tell  you 
frankly.' 

^  Jessie,  it  is  all  a  dream,  what  you  are 
talking  of — all  a  foolish  dream,'  asseverat- 
ed Dora,  struoforlino-  to  choke  back  her 
tears.  Fortunately,  however,  those  tears 
had  already  relieved  the  tension  of  mental 
anguish  which  the  poor  girl  had  borne  for 
days,  and  borne  with  so  brave  a  countenance 
that  no  one  could  have  suspected  her  of 
beinor  the  victim  of  a  secret  orrief. 

Jessie  did  not,  even  now,  suspect  it. 
Reflecting  how  unusually  bright  and  lively 
her  sister  had  appeared  throughout  the 
past  evening,  she  felt  sorely  puzzled,  how- 
ever, at  surprising  this  wild  burst  of  grief 
in  midnight  hours.  As  yet,  Jessie  did  not 
understand  that,  although  these  qualities 
might  manifest  themselves  in  a  different 
direction  from  her  own,  Dora  was  by  no 
means  deficient  either  in  strenofth  of 
character  or  tenacity  of  purpose. 
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*  Surely,  it  cannot  be  possible  ?' — Jessie 
put  the  inquiry  after  a  brief  silence,  and  in 
a  whisper  almost  of  awe — *It  cannot  be 
possible  that  you  have  refused  him  ?' 

Dora  laughed  again  rather  faintly.  *  He 
has  not  given  me  the  opportunity  of  re- 
fusing him,  Jessie/  she  said,  ^  and  he  never 
will; 

'  Nonsense  !  He  is  not  a  flirt.  I  never 
knew  anyone  less  like  a  flirt  than  Arthur 
Ledsom.  And  he  must  either  be  a  flirt,  or 
he  must  mean  to  make  you  an  offer/ 
observed  Jessie,  with  decision. 

*  I  don't  see  that,'  demurred  Dora, 
tremulously.  *  Most  certainly  he  is  not  a 
flirt ;  but ' 

'  But  other  people  see  it,  if  you  don't  !' 
interposed  her  sister.  ^  Even  Percival 
Bretherton  hinted  to  me  yesterday  that 
you  were  a  remarkably  lucky  girl.  I 
thought  it  very  bad  form  of  him,  and  I  let 
him  see  that  I  thought  so.  But,  all  the 
same,  it  is  true/ 
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'  It  is  not  true,  Jessie.  It  is  altogether 
a  mistake.' 

*Then,  why,  pray,  does  he  come  here 
every  day  ?  I  know  he  pretends  that  it  is 
to  tell  us  about  Victor ;  but  he  knows  very 
well  that  we  hear  without  him.  That  is  all 
an  excuse.' 

'  Yes.  But  he  does  not  come  to  see  11x6^ 
Jessie.' 

*  You  silly  goose  !  Who,  then,  does  he 
come  to  see  ?     Is  it  me  ?' 

*  No,  Jessie ;  it  is  Idalia  Bretherton.' 
Jessie  experienced  quite  a  shock.     Dora 

had  made  the  assertion  in  such  a  tone  of 
solemn  conviction,  mingled  with  an  inflec- 
tion of  acutest  pain,  that  she  could  not 
avoid  being  impressed.  A  few  moments 
of  meditation,  however,  enabled  her  to 
rally. 

'Nonsense  !'  she  ejaculated  again  ;  *  how 
absurd  you  are,  Dora  !  Does  he  not  always 
sit  beside  you  ?  Does  he  not  always  ride 
or  walk  with  you  when  we   are   out   to- 
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gether?  Does  he  not  always  talk  to  you 
twice  as  much  as  to  anyone  else  ?' 

'Yes/  assented  her  sister,  *that  is  true. 
But  .  .  Oh,  Jessie,  now  that  we  have 
begun  to  talk  about  it,  I  will  tell  you  all ! 
He  does  sit  beside  me,  but  all  the  while  he 
looks  at  her.  He  does  talk  to  me,  but 
whenever  she  speaks,  he  stops  to  listen — 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  ; 
and  then,  often  and  often,  he  forgets  to 
finish  the  sentence.  And  when  she  sings — 
Oh,  Jessie,  have  you  never  noticed  it? 
When  she  sings,  he  hangs  on  every  note, 
with  all  his  soul  in  his  eyes.  And  when 
she  stops,  he  sighs — and  .  .  .  Oh,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it — no  doubt  at  all !' 

Jessie  filled  up  another  short  silence  by 
straining  her  sister  in  sympathetic  distress 
to  her  affectionate  young  heart. 

'  IF  this  is  true,  I  shall  hate  them  both  !' 
she  burst  forth.  'But  it  can't  be.  Why, 
you  little  donkey,  didn't  he  come  just  the 
same    when    we    were     at    home  ?'     she 
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continued,  brightening  suddenly ;  '  thai 
^as  not  to  see  Miss  Bretherton,  was  it?' 

Carried  away  by  her  una:Kected 
sympathy,  and  encouraged  by  the  dark- 
ness, which  seemed  somehow  to  rob  the 
confidence  of  anything  like  indelicacy, 
Dora  opened  her  whole  heart  to  her  sister. 

*He  did  love  me  once,  Jessie!'  she 
exclaimed.  '  Before  he  saw  her.  At  least, 
I  thinlc  he  did.  And  one  night  he  was 
just  on  the  point — just  ia  the  very  act — of 
telling  me  so  v/hen  you  came  in  and  in- 
terrupted us.'  And  Dora  went  on  to  give 
her  listener  a  faithful  account  of  that 
interview  in  the  firelit  drawing-room,  every 
word  of  which  was  transcribed  upon  her 
memory. 

Jessie  heard  her  through  without  com- 
ment. 

'I  could  beat  myself,  I  am  so  vexed,' 
she  then  observed.  '  But  how  was  I  to 
know  ?  If  he  had  only  spoken !  But, 
Dora,  he  is  not  fickle.     1  believe,  indeed  I 
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am  sure,  you  are  doing  him  an  injustice. 
If  Arthur  loved  you  once,  he  loves  you 
still.  You  are  quite  as  good  and  as  sweet 
as  she  is,  darling;  you  are  sweeter,  of 
course,  in  my  eyes.  And  Arthur  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  who  would  care  much  for 
looks.' 

^  Every  man  cares  for  looks/  averred 
Dora ;  *  and  Idalia's  beauty  is  not  of  a 
common  order.  Oh,  Jessie,  it  is  no 
wonder,  no  wonder !  .  .  .  I  should  like  to 
go  home,'  she  pursued,  breaking  down 
again.  *  I  would  give  anything  to  go 
home !  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  fever,  not 
in  the  very  slightest  degree.' 

*  Now,  Dora,  listen,  to  me,'  resumed 
Jessie,  in  a  superior,  argumentative  tone ; 
<you  are  jumping  to  conclusions  a  vast 
deal  too  hastily.  Arthur  may  admire 
Idalia,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  does. 
Who  could  help.it  ?  But  to  admire  is  not 
to  love.  And  to  look  at  a  person  a  good 
deal  doesn't  prove  much ;  for,  to  tell  the 
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truth,  I  often  catch  myself  gazing  at  Mr. 
Percival  in  a  way  that  Fm  quite  ashamed 
of.  He's  such  a  handsome  fellow,  you 
know,  that  it  gives  one  a  sort  of  pleasure 
to  stare  at  him.  Yet,  I  am  so  far  from 
being  in  love  that  I  do  not  even  like  him.' 

'  I  should  think  not !  But  the  cases  are 
different — quite  different.' 

'  I  don't  see  it.  I  believe — I  really  do 
believe  that  you  are  mistaken  !  Besides, 
there  is  Charlie?  Didn't  you  admit  your- 
self, the  other  day,  Dora,  that  Charlie  was 
evidently  epris^  and,  also,  that  Idalia  seem- 
ed to  favour  him  ?  .  .  .  And — why,  were 
they  not  playing  chess  together  nearly  the 
whole  of  last  evening?' 

Dora  faltered  an  assent. 

'  Yes.  But,  Jessie,  it  was  Arthur's 
manner,  whilst  they  were  playing,  that 
made  me  feel  sure — ^  surer  than  ever  1 
had  done  before — that  it  was  her  he  cared 
for.  He  was  so  restless  and  distracted 
that  he  could  not  sit  still  or  talk  ration- 
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ally.  And  every  second  he  kept  looking 
over  at  them.  Oh,  I  am  not  mistaken  ! 
But  do  not  let  us  say  any  more,  dear.  I 
— perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  feel  as  I  do, 
and  I  have  tried  to  keep  my  trouble  to 
myself ; — but  it  did  seem  as  though  I  was 
justified  in  ...  in  thinking  what  I  have 
done.' 

^  Of  course  you  were  justified  in  that,' 
returned  her  sister.  '  But,  darling,  I  don't 
even  yet  believe  that  you  are  justified  in 
your  doubts  of  him.  At  all  events, 
promise  me  that  you  will  wait  a  few  days 
and  let  me  judge  ?  Lookers-on,  you  know, 
see  most  of  the  game.  Will  you  defer 
your  decision  and  your  misery,  you  fool- 
ish little  gaby,  until  I  can  form  an  opinion 
upon  the  matter.' 

Dora  clutched  eagerly  at  this  straw  of 
hope.  Yes,  perhaps  it  was  true  that  an 
observer — especially  one  so  acute  as  Jes- 
sie— might  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge 
than  herself.     At  any  rate,  she  would  try 
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to  think  so.  It  was  like  a  sort  of  reprieve. 
Blindly  she  clun^  to  the  faint  hope  it 
brought ;  and,  relieved  by  her  tears  and  by 
this  sisterly  confidence,  she  presently  sank 
into  a  sleep  of  exhaustion. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

SIU  ARTHUR  LEDSOM  CHOOSES  HIS  COURSE. 

With  a  solicitude  which  she  took  care  not 
to  show,  Jessie  waited  next  morning  for 
Arthur  Ledsom's  accustomed  visit.  De- 
spite her  protestations  of  the  previous 
evening,  she  feared,  in  her  secret  heart, 
that  there  might  be  truth  in  Dora  s  sus- 
picions, and  she  longed  to  satisfy  herself 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  But  her 
affectionate  anxiety  was  doomed  to  be 
prolonged. 

Sir  Arthur  did  not  appear  at  the  usual 
hour.  Since  the  commencement  of  his 
friend's  illness,  it  had  been  his  practice  to 
inquire  each  morning  at  Upton  Lodge  for 
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news  of  Victor's  conditioD,  and  then  to 
bring  that  news  on  to  Victor's  sisters.  As 
a  rule,  this  early  call  had  only  been  a  short 
one ;  but,  almost  invariably,  it  had  led  to 
some  arrangements  for  Sir  Arthur  to  visit 
Monkswood  later  in  the  day.  Either  he 
had  asked  permission  to  ride  with  the 
ladies  in  the  afternoon,  or  he  had  con- 
trived to  secure  an  invitation  for  the 
evening. 

This  morning,  however,  the  daily  bulle- 
tin was  brought,  not  by  the  young  baronet, 
but  by  Mr.  McNicoll's  gardener,  and,  whilst 
not  positively  alarming,  his  report  was  less 
favourable  than  those  which  Arthur  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  delivering,  and  on 
which  he  had,  perhaps,  thrown  the  best 
possible  light.  Although  not,  according  to 
the  doctors,  in  any  actual  danger,  Victor 
was  unquestionably  very  ill.  Throughout 
most  of  the  past  night,  he  had,  the  gardener 
declared,  been  delirious,  and  Mr.  McNicoll 
had  never  left  him  for  a  moment.     That 
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their  father  had  constituted  himself  his 
son's  principal  nurse,  the  girls  had  already 
heard  to  their  intense  surprise.  Such  a 
display  of  parental  affection  appeared  to 
them  entirely  foreign  to  his  character. 
But  they  were  yet  to  learn  that  respecting 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Mr.  McNicoll's 
devotion  to  his  favourite  child  which  would 
surprise  them  still  more. 

After  repeating  these  tidings  concerning 
his  young  master,  the  gardener  had  gone 
on  to  convey  a  verbal  message  from  Sir 
Arthur  Ledsom,  who,  it  appeared,  had 
made  his  customary  inquiries  at  Upton 
Lodge.  The  message  was  to  the  effect 
that,  owing  to  an  engagement  with  his 
estate-agent,  he  should  nob  this  morning 
be  able  to  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing at  Monkswood. 

That  he  would  present  himself  later  in 
the  day,  however,  no  one  doubted ;  for,, 
with  whatever  variety  of  feeling  his  pre- 
sence  amongst   them   was   regarded,   the 
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little  party  at  the  Hall  had  come  almost  to 
look  upon  their  circle  as  incomplete  with- 
out him.  Nevertheless,  not  only  this  day, 
but  the  next  and  the  next  passed  without 
bringing  him.  It  began  to  be  feared  that 
he  was  ill,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  PeleusBrethertonwent  up  to  the 
Court  to  inquire.  As  he  approached  the 
house,  the  young  man  was  convinced  that  he 
saw  Sir  Arthur  hastily  retreating  from  one 
of  the  windows.  Yet,  when  he  asked  for 
him,  he  was  told  that  the  baronet  was  'net  at 
home.'  In  reply  to  a  further  inquiry,  he  was 
informed,  moreover,  that  Sir  Arthur  was 
in  his  usual  health. 

Of  all  this  mystery  there  seemed  to 
young  Bretherton  but  one  possible  solution 
— viz.,  that  Sir  Arthur  was  offended.  Dis- 
concerted and  annoyed,  he  hurried  home  to 
try  and  find  out  who  was  the  offender,  and 
what  the  cause  of  offence. 

But  although  it  was  true,  as  Percival 
guessed,  that  the  '  not  at  home'  had  mere- 
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]y  been  used  as  the  conventional  form  for 
denying  himself  to  his  visitor,  poor  Sir 
Arthur  was  not  offended  with  anyone. 
He  was  only  unhappy — only,  as  he  told 
himself,  utterly  and  unmitigatedly  wretch- 
ed— unfit  for  society,  and  especially  unfit 
to  tolerate  the  society  of  a  person  so 
uncong^enial  to  him  as  Mr.  Percival 
Bretherton. 

To  the  reader  it  has,  of  course,  been  no 
secret  that  Arthur  Ledsom,  all  this  time, 
had  been  falling  in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
his  new  neighbour.  Those  signs  which 
poor  Dora  had  noticed  with  a  bleedingheart, 
had  been  to  the  full  as  pregnant  of  meaning 
as  she  had  imagined.  And  yet  the  young 
man  had  proved  strangely  slow  in  recog- 
nising his  own  condition.  Fickleness, 
either  of  feeling  or  purpose,  was  about  the 
last  quality  which  he  would  willingly  have 
attributed  to  himself,  and,  having  made  up 
his  mind  that  Dora  McNicoU  was  to  be  his 
wife,  he  had  blindly  and  obstinately  refused 
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to  recognise  that  he  no  longer  desired  that 
she  should  become  so.  There  had,  however, 
Gome  a  point  beyond  which  he  had  found 
it  impossible  further  to  deceive  himself. 
Thrown  constantly  into  the  company  of 
the  two  girls,  in  each  other's  presence,  he 
had  at  length  been  compelled  to  see  the 
truth — to  understand,  with  somethinof 
like  horror,  that  it  was  Idalia,  not  Dora, 
whom  he  loved  !  And,  the  veil  thus  event- 
ually torn  from  his  eyes,  poor  Arthur  had 
understood  somethino-  else.  In  the  licrht 
of  this  new,  overwhelming,  and  transport- 
ing sentiment,  he  had  seen  clearly  that 
"what  he  had  felt  for  Dora  McXicoll  had 
never  really  been  love  at  all.  That  is,  it 
had  never  beeu  this  kind  of  love,  tender, 
passionate,  and  absorbing.  It  had  been  a 
calm  and  placid  affection,  very  real  and 
very  pleasant  so  far  as  it  went ;  but,  alas, 
by  comparison,  how  poor,  how  narrow,  how 
weak ! 

And  yet  he  was  bound  to  Dora — bound 
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in  honour  to  remain  faithful  to  her !  In 
this  conviction  Arthur  had  never,  until 
within  the  last  few  days,  allowed  himself 
for  one  moment  to  waver.  Of  a  truth, 
this  young  man  was  not  fickle.  His  case 
was  one  for  pity  rather  than  blame. 
Youth,  inexperience,  and  perhaps  a  little 
hastiness  of  resolve  were  the  only  faults 
whereof  he  had  been  guilty.  Owing  to 
circumstances  of  various  kinds,  Arthur 
had,  so  far,  seen  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
world,  or  of  that  class  of  society  to  which 
his  present  position  gave  liim  the  entree. 
At  college,  where  he  had  remained  up  to 
the  time  of  his  uncle's  death,  the  young 
fellow  had  made  many  acquaintances,  but 
few  friends.  And,  as  it  chanced,  the  two 
companions  whom  alone  he  had  admitted 
to  his  intimacy  had  been  men  without 
sisters  (one  of  them,  indeed,  without  any 
settled  home) ;  and,  although  he  had  fre- 
quently spent  portions  of  his  vacations  in 
their   company,    it    had    been    chiefly   in 
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travelling  abroad,  where  only  cbance  inter- 
course with  ladies  could  be  enjoyed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  young 
Ledsom  had  never  known,  with  the  slight- 
est degree  of  familiarity,  any  other  girls 
than  Dora  and  Jessie  McNicoll,  Hester 
Courteney,  and  one  or  two  others  among 
the  McNicolls'  friends.  With  each  and  all 
of  the  latter  Dora,  in  Arthur's  opinion, 
had  compared  most  favourably.  From 
his  earliest  boyhood  he  had  been  fond  of 
her,  and,  of  late,  that  fondness  had  great- 
ly increased.  For,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  Arthur  had  discovered  the — to  him, 
— weighty  secret  of  Dora's  love  for  himself, 
and  this  had  acted  powerfully  in  begetting 
a  warmer  liking  on  his  own  side.  The 
only  error  had  been  in  his  mistaking 
liking  and  a-ffection  for  the  passion  of  love. 
But,  having  made  this  mistake,  Arthur 
Lad  resolved  to  abide  by  the  consequences. 
He  had,  he  knew,  paid  Dora  sufficient 
attention  to  justify  her  preference  of  liira. 
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Further,  he  had,  if  not  absolutely  commit- 
ted himself  in  that  interrupted  interview, 
at  least  done  so  to  an  extent  which  made 
it  impossible  for  him,  as  an  honourable 
man,  to  consider  himself  otherwise  than 
bound  to  fulfil  the  hopes  he  had  raised. 
To  desert  Dora  now  would,  it  seemed  to 
him,  with  his  punctilious  sense  of  chivalry 
and  honour,  be  the  act  of  a  blackguard. 

Assured,  therefore,  within  his  own 
mind  that  such  conduct  would  be  out  of 
the  question,  and  determined  to  remain 
staunch  to  his  creed  as  a  gentleman,  he 
had  nevertheless  been  unwise  enough  to 
throw  himself  into  the  strongest  tempta- 
tion. He  had  visited  continually  at 
Monkswood.  and,  whilst  outwardly  assidu- 
ous to  poor  Dora,  he  had  suffered  eyes, 
ears,  and  heart  to  become  ever  more  pene- 
trated by  that  sweet  poison  which  was 
destroying  his  peace.  But  at  length  a 
crisis  had  arrived  in  his  experience.  It 
had   been   brought    about    through    that 
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game  of  chess  to  which  the  McNicoll 
sisters  had  referred  in  their  midniorht 
talk,  and  which  had  been  played  by  Idalia 
and  Charlie  Nunnerley  on  the  last  even- 
ing he  had  spent  at  the  Hall.  Long  before 
this  he  had  guessed  Nunnerley's  secret, 
and  more  than  once  he  had  suffered  acute 
pangs  of  jealousy  on  surprising  v/hat 
looked  to  him  like  signs  of  favourable 
feeling  upon  Idalia's  part.  But  this  even- 
ing as  he  watched  them  seated  apart,  ab- 
sorbed in  their  amusement  and  in  each 
other,  a  horror  of  great  darkness  seemed 
all  at  once  to  fall  upon  poor  Arthur.  His 
heart  sank  with  a  sickening  dismay. 

Suddenly  he  realised  that  to  see  Idalia 
belonging  to  another  would  be  more  than 
he  could  endure,  and  suddenly,  also,  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  impulsion  to 
throw  honour  to  the  winds,  and  to  enter 
the  lists  himself  as  a  candidate  for  this 
coveted  prize.  Were  he  to  do  so,  he 
thought,  he  should  at  least  have  a  chance 
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against  Charlie  NuDnerley.  Once  admit- 
ted, the  temptation  raged  within  him  like  a 
tempest,  and,  though  he  kept  it  from  break- 
ing forth  whilst  at  the  Hall,  it  had  raged 
on  fiercely  throughout  the  three  following 
days.  Like  a  victim  who  has  been  stretch- 
ed on  the  rack,  the  poor  young  fellow  had 
endured  the  torture  as  long  as  he  was 
able ;  but  flesh  and  blood  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  at  last  he  had  given  way. 

But  that  giving  way  was  not  to  be  for 
long.  Martyrs,  rallying  after  moments  of 
weakness,  have  faced  torture  again  rather 
than  deny  their  principles,  and  Arthur 
Ledsom  was  of  that  stuff  out  of  which  a 
brave  man  is  made. 

The  storm  of  doubt  and  temptation  rag- 
ed on,  but  it  presently  raged  itself  out.  It 
left  the  sufferer  from  its  violence  scathed 
with  pain,  haggard  and  spent  with  emotion, 
but  with  his  breast,  not  his  back,  to  the 
enemy.  He  was  weak  and  ill  (notwithstand- 
ing his  servant's  denial  of  the  fact  to  Peleus 
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BrethertoD)  botli  in  body  and  mind.  He 
would  take  a  little  time  to  recover  liimself . 
But  he  had  chosen  his  course. 

As  a  knight  saiis  pcur  et  sans  reproche^ 
his  motto  should  be  '  Honour  before 
Happiness.' 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

SUNSHINE  AFTER    SHOWER. 

On  tlie  afternoon  of  the  day  upon  which 
Peleus  Bretherton  had  paid  his  unsuccess- 
ful! call  at  Feldhurst  Court,  there  was  to 
be  a  feast  for  the  school  children  belonging 
to  Upton  Church. 

The  occasion  of  the  treat  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  little 
building  which  was  used  both  as  a  Sunday 
and  day  school,  and  which  stood  in  a  field 
at  the  back  of  the  church. 

For  some  time  Dora  McNicoll,  and,  for 
a  shorter  time,  her  sister  also,  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  their  services  as 
teachers  on  the  Sunday.     They  were  the 
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only  younor  ladies  of  the  neiglibourhood 
whom  the  rector  bad  been  able  to  enlist  in 
the  work  (the  rest  of  the  teachers  being  of 
the  farming  class),  and,  accordingly,  he  set 
a  high  value  on  their  help.  One  evening, 
when  they  had  been  at  Monkswood  a  day 
or  two,  Mr.  Hardcastle  called  there  to 
remind  them  of  the  approaching  festivity, 
and  to  beg  their  assistance  in  amusing  the 
children.  Further,  finding  the  usual  little 
party  together,  he  had  successfully  press- 
ed the  rest  of  the  young  people  into  this 
service. 

Idalia  Bretherton  had  promised,  not  only 
to  be  present,  but  to  sing  one  or  two  songs. 
Jessie  McNicoll,  as  her  contribution  to  the 
entertainment,  had  undertaken  to  read  a 
humorous  selection  from  Dickens,  a  thing 
which  (being  a  clever  mimic,  and  having 
the  power  of  sustaining  well  different 
voices),  she  could  manage  capitally  for  so 
young  a  person.  Charlie  Nunnerley  and 
Percival  Bretherton,   for  their  parts,  had 
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agreed  to  aid  Mr.  Hardcastle's  curate  in 
exhibiting  and  explaining  the  representa- 
tions of  a  magic-lantern.  As  may  be 
supposed,  however,  a  Sunday-school  tea- 
party  was  about  the  last  diversion  in  the 
world  likely  in  itself  to  have  attracted 
either  of  these  young  men.  The  one  had 
consented  to  be  there,  partly  because  he 
expected  little  Susan  Basset  to  be  present, 
and  partly  because  he  would  not  have 
cared  to  be  left  at  home  alone  ;  the  other, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  going  simply 
because  Idalia  Bretherton  was  going.  As 
for  Sir  Arthur  Ledsom  and  Dora  McNicoll, 
though  neither  of  them  had  accepted  any 
special  role,  both  had  engaged  to  patronise 
the  entertainment  by  their  presence. 

When  the  day  came,  however,  Dora  de- 
clared herself  unable  to  fulfil  this  engage- 
ment. She  was  suffering,  she  protested, 
from  a  severe  headache,  and  directly  after 
luncheon  she  retired  to  her  own  room  to 
lie  down. 
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Jessie,  suspicious  of  the  headache,  but 
none  the  less  sympathetic,  begpred  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  home  with  her  sister. 
But  this  Dora  declined,  asserting  with 
truth  that  she  would  greatly  prefer  to  be 
left  alone.  Now,  encouraged  by  his  for- 
mer success,  Mr.  Hardcastle  had  called 
again  at  Monkswood  only  that  morning  to 
suggest  that  some  of  the  young  ladies 
might  walk  over  early  in  the  afternoon  in 
order  to  superintend  the  arrangement  of 
the  tea-tables.  This  Idalia  and  Jessie, 
who  were  feeling,  both  of  them,  an  un- 
feigned interest  in  the  affair,  had  readily 
consented  to  do.  Accordingly,  at  a  little 
after  three,  they  left  the  house  for  this 
purpose.  The  children,  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged, were  to  assemble  at  four,  and  to 
be  conveniently  dismissed  by  half-past 
seven,  so  that  the  Monkswood  dinner-hour 
would  only  need  to  be  postponed  shortly 
beyond  the  usual  time. 

But  for   four   hours   and   more,    Dora, 
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now  that  her  sister  and  Miss  Bretherton 
were  gone,  could  calculate  on  the  boon  of 
solitude. 

It  was  a  boon  which  she  prized  at  the 
present  moment  above  expression. 

To  assure  herself  more  fully  of  its  pos- 
session, her  first  act  was  to  lock  the 
chamber  door.  Returning  then  to  the 
couch  from  which  she  had  just  risen,  and 
where  she  had  lain  tortured  with  im- 
patience for  Jessie's  departure,  she  threw 
herself  again  upon  it,  and,  burying  her 
face  in  the  pillow,  gave  way  to  a  burst  of 
not  altogether  silent  grief.  Poor  girl ! 
she  had  been  wrought  up  during  the  last 
few  days  into  a  state  of  highly  nervous 
excitement.  Arthur's  prolonged  absence 
had  appeared  to  her  an  inexplicable 
mystery.  At  first  she  had  hardly  known 
whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  about  it,  and 
she  had  made  strenuous  efforts  not  to 
show  that  it  affected  her  at  all,  efforts 
which  had  been  so  successful  as  even  par- 
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tially  to  deceive  Jessie's  watchful  and 
affectionate  observation.  Since  this  morn- 
ing, however  (when  Percival  Bretherton 
had  paid  that  visit  to  Feldhurst  Court, 
which  had  virtually  been  declined  by  Sir 
Arthur),  a  blank  and  sickening  dismay 
had  fallen  upon  poor  Dora.  She  could 
not  understand  it.  Did  Arthur  wish,  then, 
to  avoid  them  all  ?  Was  he  intending  to 
come  no  more  to  Monkswood  ?  If  so, 
what  was  the  reason  ? 

In  trying  to  puzzle  out  this  dark  riddle, 
her  bewilderment  and  agitation  culmin- 
ated. Only  one  fact  appeared  to  stand 
out  more  clearly  than  ever  amidst  the 
gloom  and  incomprehensibility  which  sur- 
rounded her,  and  that  was,  that  he  whom 
she  had  once  believed  to  be  her  lover, 
certainly  did  not  now  care  for  her — if 
ever,  indeed,  he  had  done  so.  What  there 
was  in  the  circumstances  specially  to  con- 
firm this  conclusion,  Dora  could  not  have 
told  ;  but  by  some  occult  process  of  reason- 
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ing  she  arrived  at  sucli  confirmation.  The 
last  remnant  of  hope  died  out  in  despair. 
Dora  wept  and  wept  until  the  fountain  of 
her  tears  was  dry,  and  she  could  weep  no 
more.  Rising  then,  physically  exhausted, 
but  mentally  determined  that  no  one,  not 
even  Jessie,  should  be  allowed  to  guess 
how  deep  were  her  secret  sufferings,  she 
passed  over  to  the  glass.  The  reflection 
she  saw  there  shocked  her. 

Her  cheeks  were  swollen  and  blistered 
with  the  scalding  tears,  her  eyes  lustre- 
less, her  eyelids  red.  How  could  such 
signs  escape  notice  ?  Dora  hastened  to 
bathe  her  face  in  water.  Then,  in  the 
hope  that  fresh  air  might  efface  the  tell- 
tale marks,  she  slipped  on  her  hat  and 
jacket  and  left  her  room  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  a  walk  about  the  grounds. 
By  this  time  the  three  gentlemen  (for 
Mr.  Bretherton,  at  his  daughter's  request, 
had  arranged  likewise  to  put  in  an  appear- 
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ance  there)  would,  she  felt  sure,  have  set 
off  for  the  school. 

Not  wishing,  however,  even  to  encoun- 
ter a  servant  in  her  present  condition,  she 
ran  swiftly  and  silently  down  the  stairs. 
But,  on  reaching  the  last  flight,  her  steps 
were  suddenly  arrested.  She  had  heard  no 
ring  nor  sound  of  footsteps  crossing  the 
carpeted  hall,  yet  at  this  moment  the 
entrance  door  was  thrown  open,  and  in 
the  gathering  dusk — for  already  the  early 
twilight  was  beginning  to  fall — she  des- 
cried a  well-known  form  framed  in  the 
aperture. 

*  They  are  all  out,  Sir  Arthur,'  Dora 
heard  the  footman  remark.  '  They've  gone 
down  to  the  church,  sir — to  a  school-treat, 
or  something  of  that  sort.' 

*  Oh,  to  be  sure  ;  this  is  the  day  !  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  that,'  was  the  rejoin- 
der, in  a  tone  that  spoke  of  vexation  or 
disappointment.     *Will   you  say  to    Miss 
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McNicoll — No,  never  mind.  I  will  call 
again  to-morrow.' 

'  Miss  McNicoll !  Dear  me,  I  beg  jour 
pardon  for  not  remembering,  Sir  Arthur. 
She  is  at  home.  But  she  is  not  very  well. 
She  has  a  headache,  I  believe.' 

Sir  Arthur,  who  had  been  on  the  point 
of  departing,  turned  eagerly  back. 

'  I  will  come  in,'  he  said,  '  and,  if  you 
take  my  name  to  her,  Miss  McNicoll  will 
perhaps  see  me.  Mentiou,  please,  that  I 
have  called  purposely Dora  !' 

The  name  was  uttered  in  surprised  ex- 
clamatiou,  as  the  young  man  stepped  into 
the  hall.  For,  neither  retreating  nor 
advancing,  Dora  had  remained,  since  first 
she  caught  sight  of  him,  standing  motion- 
less upon  the  staircase.  A  sense  that 
some  crisis  was  at  hand,  that  something 
unforeseen  was  about  to  happen,  had  seem- 
ed to  paralyse  her  limbs,  and  almost  to  sus- 
pend her  breath. 

On  being  spoken  to,  however,  the  spell 
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vanished,  and,  drawinof  the  broad  brim  of 
her  hat  further  over  her  face,  she  ran  down 
to  meet  her  visitor. 

*  Were  you  going  out  ?'  he  asked.  '  You 
are  feeling  better  then  ?' 

'  Yes,  thank  you.  I  was  only  going  for 
a  little  run  in  the  grounds  ;  but  I  don't 
mind  about  it/  she  answered,  preceding 
him  into  the  drawing-room,  the  door  of 
which  the  servant  had  hastened  to  un- 
close. 

'  I  am  so  pleased  you  are  not  at  the 
school !'  he  resumed,  when  they  were  alone. 
*  Do  you   know,  that  affair  had  altogether 

slipped  my  memory.     I '     He  paused 

all  at  once,  to  look  more  closely  into  her 
face.  ^  Dora  dear,  you  have  been  crying  ? 
You  are  in  trouble  ?'  he  exclaimed. 

Dora  blushed  crimson.  In  the  hall  it 
had  seemed  so  sombre  and  dark  that  she  had 
hoped  Arthur  might  not  notice  her  tear- 
stained  countenance.  But  the  drawing- 
room,  as   she  had  forgotten   to    consider, 
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faced  the  west,  and  on  enteriDg  it  she  had 
"been  dismayed  to  find  the  light  still  so 
strong.  To  have  turned  her  back  upon 
the  windows  would  have  been  the  action  of 
another  moment.  But  already  it  was  too 
late. 

*  Why,  Arthur,  you  know,'  she  stammer- 
ed, 'that  poor  Victor  is  .  .  has  been  very 
ill.  The  doctors  have  been  calling  twice  a 
day  lately.' 

*  Yes,  but  the  crisis  is  over  now,  Dora. 
Yesterday  and  to-day  he  has  been  rallying 
splendidly.  Surely  you  have  been  told 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm  ?' 

'  You  have  called  to  enquire  after  him, 
then  ?'  said  Dora,  eluding  his  question  by 
another,  and  hoping  that  her  evasive 
suggestion  might  have  served  its  purpose. 

*  Of  course  I  have,  every  day,'  he  rejoin- 
ed. *But  I  have  not  been  /i^r<?  just  lately, 
Dora.     Have  you  been  wondering  why  ?' 

*  We  have  all  wondered  why,'  she  an- 
swered.    Then,  looking  at  him  for  the  first 
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time  with  more  courage  of  observation, 
she  added — '  Ob,  Arthur,  you  have  been 
ill?     How  dreadfully  pale  you  look  !' 

*  Do  I  ?'  he  asked,  smiling.  '  Well,  I  am 
iiot  feeling  quite  the  thing,  it  is  true. 
But  I  am  going  from  home  for  a  few  weeks, 
Dora.  That  will  set  me  all  right  again, 
I  expect.' 

'  Oh  ?  Yes,  I  hope  so  !  Where — when 
are  you  going  ?'  she  faltered. 

*  To-morrow,  I  think.  But,  Dora,  dear 
Dora,  before  I  leave,  I  want  to  have  a 
very  important  matter — the  most  impor- 
tant matter  of  my  life — settled.  I  could 
not  go  away  without  asking  you  a  ques- 
tion, Dora.  You  know  what  that  ques- 
tion is  ?' 

He  had  seated  himself  by  her  side  on  a 
sofa  which  stood  with  its  back  to  the 
light,  and  where  Dora  had  taken  her 
place. 

'Dora,  you  know,  don't  you  ?  You  can 
guess    what  I  want  to   say  ?'     He    drew 
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nearer,  as  he  spoke,  and  possessed  himself 
of  her  hand. 

Dora  opened  her  lips  to  reply — but,  for 
a  moment,  the  words  refused  to  come. 
She  could  only  shake  her  head  as  in  denial. 

^Dearest,  you  must  guess  ?  You  must 
know  that  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife  ? 
Will  you,  Dora  ?  Will  you  be  my  sweet 
little  wife  ?  He  bent  forward  to  look  into 
her  down-cast  face,  as  he  pressed  these 
queries  with  gentle  earnestness. 

What  he  saw  there  was  answer  suffi- 
cient. In  the  revulsion  of  her  feelings 
Dora  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
and  her  colour  was  coming  and  going  with 
every  fresh  throb  of  her  palpitating  heart. 
But  at  length,  by  a  determined  effort,  she 
mastered  her  emotion,  and  slowly  raised 
her  eyes,  beaming  now  with  a  light  that 
defied  the  effect  of  those  recent  tears. 

'Your  wife?'  she  whispered.  ^  Oh, 
Arthur!' 

*  You  are  not  surprised,  are  you,  dear  ? 
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I  thouglit  you  knew.  I  thouglit  you  had 
understood  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  ask- 
ing you  once  before  ?  Don't  you  remem- 
ber? It  was  on  the  night — the  night 
before  your  dinner-party?'  A  sudden 
twinge  of  pain  at  the  recollection  of 
whom  he  had  first  met  at  that  dinner- 
party had  occasioned  the  momentary 
hesitation. 

*  Yes,  I — I  did  almost  think  that  even- 
ing— '  she  confessed,  simply,  *  that  you 
meant  something.  But,  Arthur,  since 
then  .  .   .' 

*  Since  then,  what?'  he  asked.  Then, 
with  no  pause  for  a  reply,  he  appended — 
*  Don't  you  love  me,  Dora  ?' 

In  answer  to  this  direct  question,  Dora 
once  more  turned  to  look  at  him.  She 
had  not  noticed,  poor  girl,  that  Arthur 
had  said  no  word,  as  yet,  about  his  love 
for  hor.  But  the  omission,  even  if  she  had 
noticed  it,  would  perhaps  not  have  struck 
her  as  significant,  for,  surely,  the  greater 
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matter  included  the  less.  He  was  asking 
ber  to  marry  him — to  become  his  com- 
panion through  life.  Therefore,'of  course, 
be  must  love  her.  She  had  been  mis- 
taken in  those  wretched  suspicious — those 
sickening  fears  !  She  .  .  The  delicious 
reaction  from  her  disappointment  and 
despair  was  almost  too  much  for  ber. 
Her  heart  was  so  full  of  joy  that  she 
well-nigh  thought  it  might  burst.  It  was 
quite  an  effort  to  speak.  But  at  last  she 
ofot  out  the  words, 

'  Love  you  ?  Yes,  I  do  love  you,  Arthur, 
more  than  words  can  tell!  I  think  I  have 
always  loved  you  !'  Dora  was  no  coquette. 
She  had  not  even  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  the  art,  or  possibly  she  might  not  have 
suffered  so  much  truth  of  feeling  and 
warmth  of  expression  to  show  itself  in 
voice  and  aspect. 

But  with  her  present  companion,  and 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  no 
acting,    or    pretence    of    coolness,    could 
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have  served  her  turn  one  hundredth  part 
so  well  as  this  frank  avowal.  It  proved 
to  Arthur,  at  any  rate,  that  his  manly 
self-sacrifice  had  been  no  vain,  no  unneces- 
sary act. 

'  You  dear  little  brown  mouse  !'  he  cried, 
gathering  her  in  his  arms,  and  stooping  to 
kiss  her  cheek. 

Dora  submitted  to  the  embrace.  Then, 
with  a  soft,  joyous  laugh,  she  repeated, 

'Brown  mouse!  Why  do  you  call  me 
that  ?     Because  my  dress  is  brown  ?' 

'  Your  dress,  and  your  hat,  and  your 
jacket,  too.'  The  jacket  was  seal-skin. 
*  You  are  all  brown  together.  But  the 
colour  suits  you,  dear,'  he  went  on,  trying 
to  pay  a  lover-like  compliment.  '  Well, 
Dora,  may  I  consider  that  we  are  engaged? 
Subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  your 
parents  ?' 

'  They  are  sure  to  approve,'  said  Dora, 
nestling  against  his  shoulder  with  a  sigh  of 
ineffable  content,  as  he  still  held  her  close, 

q2 
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*  How   could    they   help  it  ?     Oh,    Arthur^ 
how  happy  I  am !' 

'  Are  you,  love  ?  I  am  so  glad  !  Then 
the  tears  are  all  gone  ?  Dora,  tell  me^ 
was  it  only  about  Victor  you  were 
troubled  ?' 

'  No,'  she  confessed,  a  little  shyly.  *  It 
was  partly — it  was  almost  all  because  you 
didn't  come,  Arthur.' 

*  I  thought  so.  I  was  rather  afraid  so/ 
he  rejoined.  'Couldn't  you  trust  me,  then, 
Dora?  Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  prove 
faithless  ?' 

'  It  wouldn't  have  been  faithlessness ! 
You  had  never  really  said  anything,'  she 
protested.  '  But,  Arthur,  now  that  I 
know  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  something — shall 
I? 

'  Do,'  he  said,  stroking  the  soft  fur  of  her 
jacket  upwards,  'tell  me  whatever  you  like, 
Dora.' 

'  Well,  I  have  thought — indeed,  I  have 
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been  feeling  quite  sure  that  it  Tvas  not  me 
you  loved,  Arthur,  but  some  one  else.' 

Sir  Arthur  started  guiltily.  Till  now  he 
had  been  labouring  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  in  no  way  betrayed  his  passion 
for  Miss  Bretherton. 

'Some  one  else  ?'  he  echoed,  faintly. 

Dora  smiled  radiantly.  She  could 
afford  to  smile  at  what  she  now  saw  could 
have  been  nothing  but  a  foolish  fancy. 
Yet,  in  another  moment,  the  recollection 
of  what  she  had  suffered,  and  a  vague  kind 
of  uneasiness  in  openly  referring  to  Miss 
Bretherton's  name,  chased  the  smile  from 
her  lips.  Arthur  even  felt  her  shudder  as 
she  replied, 

'  I  thought  it  was  Idalia,  Arthur.  And, 
if  it  had  been,  it  would  have  been  no 
wonder.  The  wonder  is  how  you  could 
j)ossibly  choose  me  when  she  was  by.  Oh, 
Arthur,  is  this  true?  Are  you  really  quite 
sure  that  you  love  me  best  ?' 

Sir  Arthur  winced  from  the  agony  in- 
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flicted  by  this  cruel  probiDg-knife.  For  a 
second  or  two  he  was  again  almost  tempt- 
ed to  cast  honour  and  chivalry  to  the 
winds.  By  a  sublime  effort,  however,  he 
clutched  at  his  wavering  resolution,  and 
morally  set  his  teeth. 

'You  silly  child!'  he  said.  'What 
possible  foundation  could  you  find  for  so 
foolish  a  fancy  ?  I  have  never  paid  Miss 
Bretherton  any  special  attention.' 

'No — not  in  words,    nor   in    acts,    you 
haven't,  Arthur.     But  .  .  .' 
'Well?' 

*  I  have  seen  3^ou  look  at  her  sometimes 
as  though  you  loved  her.  But  I  suppose 
it  was  only  admiration  ?  How  could  any- 
one help  admiring  her  ?  Arthur,  was  it 
only  that  ?' 

'My  dear  Dora  !'  he  spoke,  in  a  banter- 
ing tone,  though  his  eye  had  fallsn  be- 
neath her  gaze.  '  Do  you  know  that  you 
are  letting  me  into  a  secret?  You  are 
proving  that  you  have  actually  been  feel- 
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ing   jealous.     You    will    make    me    quite 
conceited.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  been  jealous,'  she  acknow- 
ledged, impulsively,  'frightfully  jealous 
and  wretched  !  Arthur,  I  could  not  help 
loving  you ;  and  I  believe — I  really  do 
believe — it  would  have  broken  my  heart  if 
what  I  thought  had  been  true.' 

A^ain  she  had  touched  the  riq-ht  kev. 

*  Dearest,  I  thank  you  for  your  love 
with  all  my  heart.  I  will  try  to  be  worthy 
of  it.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  make  you 
a  good  husband.  But  you  must  trust  me 
better,  dear,  in  future.  And,  above  all, 
you  must  promise  me,  please,  never  again 
to  say  anything  of  that  sort  about  Miss 
Bretherton.  I — I  don't  like  it,  Dora. 
Will  you  promise  me  this  r' 

Dora  did  promise,  and  Arthur  rewarded 
the  promise  with  a  caress.  After  that 
they  had  much  talk — talk  which  had  the 
effect  of  completely  removing  any  remain- 
ing doubts  from  Dora's  mind.     How,  for- 
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sooth,    could    she    doubt    any    longer    in 
face  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Arthur  wanted 
her,  there  and  then,  to  fix  the  date  of  their 
marriage,    to   agree    that   it   should   take 
place  as  early  as  possible,  consistently  with 
decent    respect    for    his   uncle's    memory. 
It  was  very  lonely  for  him,  he  complained, 
in    that  great   house,   with  its  big  empty 
rooms  ;   and  the  young  baronet  contrived 
to    draw    some    pleasant   pictures    of   the 
time  when  those  rooms  should  be  bright- 
ened and  filled  for  him  by  the  presence  of 
his  chosen  bride.     In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, he  was  going  from   home   for   a  few 
weeks,  for  a  month,  probably,  and  he  was 
intendiug  to  depart  on  the  morrow.     Re- 
turning to  this  subject,  as  she  presently 
did,  with  a  flood  of  questions,  Dora  learned 
that   Rodney    Harcourt — one   of   the  two 
young   fellows    who    had    been    Arthur's 
principal     college     chums — had    recently 
been   suffering   from   hemorrhage    of    the 
lungs,  and  had  been  ordered  by  his  physi- 
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cian  to  winter  abroad.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing Arthur  had  received  a  letter  stating 
that  Harcourt  was  leaving  at  once  for  the 
Eiviera,  and  begging  him,  if  he  could,  to 
go  with  him,  at  any  rate  for  a  short  time. 
Arthur  did  not  think  proper  to  tell  Dora 
how  eagerly  he  had  complied  with  this 
suggestion,  and  what  was  the  chief  cause 
of  that  eagerness.  Neither  did  he  contra- 
dict her  when  Dora  seemed  to  consider 
his  friend's  case  as  more  serious  than  it 
really  was,  or  when  she  took  it  for  granted 
that  Harcourt,  but  for  him,  vrould  have 
been  going  alone,  which  was  not  the  case, 
seeing  that  his  mother  had  arranged  to 
accompany  him.  He  gave  her  to  under- 
stand, merely,  that  thinking  it  his  duty  to 
do  so,  he  had  telegraphed  to  his  friend  to 
say  that  he  would  join  him  to-morrow  at 
Dover,  in  order  that  they  might  travel  to- 
gether on  the  following  day. 

*  Then  you  will  not  be  at  the  concert  to- 
morrow evening,  Arthur?     I  am  so  sorry,' 
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complained  Dora.  '  It  seems  very  strange 
and  sudden  your  going  away  like  this.  I 
do  wish  it  had  not  been  just  now — not  quite 
so  soon.' 

But,  though  she  threw  a  shade  of  depre- 
cation into  her  tone,  Dora  was  so  unequi- 
vocally, so  ecstatically  happy,  that  nothing, 
not  even  the  thought  of  her  lover's  imme- 
diate departure  ere  she  had  time  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  this  unexpected  engage- 
ment, could  seriously  interfere  with  her 
rapture. 

'  But  you  will  write  to  me,  perhaps  ?' 
she  added,  blushing  half  in  shyness  and 
half  with  the  new  joy  which  this  prospect 
unfolded.  She  had  never  yet  received  a 
letter  from  young  Ledsom. 

'  Write  ?  Of  course,  I  shall  write, 
dear,  regularly.  And  I  shall  see  you 
again  to-morrow,'  he  said,  rising  to  take 
his  leave.  'I  will  run  down,  if  it  is  only 
for  a  few  moments,  to  say  *'  good-bye." ' 
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*  But  cau  you  not  stay  for  dinner  now  ? 
Or  will  you  not  come  again  this  evening  ?' 
Dora  asked,  this  time  with  something  o£ 
real  disappointment. 

Arthur,  however,  could  not,  he  protest- 
ed, do  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He 
had  letters  to  write,  his  agent  to  see,  and 
a  whole  world  of  necessary  business  to 
transact  before  quitting  home.  Believing 
this  excuse,  Dora  suffered  him  to  depart 
without  further  urgency,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  hall-door  to  see  him  off.  Here, 
in  the  hall,  the  lamps  had  been  lighted, 
but,  though  the  twilight  had  gradually 
gathered  round  the  pair  as  they  sat  in  the 
drawing-room,  no  one  had  intruded  upon 
their  interview  for  the  purpose  of  bringiug 
in  lights. 

'  I've  my  notion  as  to  what's  a-going  on,' 
the  footman,  who  had  given  Sir  Arthur 
admittance,  had  sapiently  observed  to  his 
fellow-servants,  '  and  I  tell  you  they  don't 
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want  no  lights,  them  two,  neither  they 
wouldn't  thank  for  no  one  to  go  in  disturb- 
ing of  them  just  now/ 

From  similar  considerations  the  amiable 
lackey  refrained  from  presenting  himself  to 
let  the  baronet  out,  when  at  length  he 
heard  the  drawing-room  door  unclose. 
But  he  did  not  refrain  from  peeping  round 
the  corner  to  watch  the  parting  caress, 
whereby  his  suspicions  were  satisfactorily 
confirmed. 

When  Sir  Arthur  Ledsom  had  left  the 
house,  and  was  hurrying  homewards  in  the 
deepening  gloom,  he  felt  by  many  shades 
less  wretched  than  he  had  done  earlier  in 
the  afternoon,  when  his  steps  had  been 
bent  in  the  opposite  direction.  Virtue,  to 
some  extent,  was  already  proving  its  own 
reward.  Happy  the  young  fellow  certain- 
ly was  not,  but  he  felt  brave  and  strong, 
and  self-respecting.  '  To  bear  one's  fate 
is  to  conquer  it,'  he  murmured  to  himself, 
marching   forward  with  a   firm  step  and 
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erect  bearing.  ^  I  will  bear  mine,  and  by- 
and-bj,  perhaps,  ifc  will  become  endurable. 
Anyhow,  poor  Dora  shall  never  know  that 
the  question  has  hung  between  crushing 
her  happiness  or  my  own.' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

'  YOa  FORTUNATE  GIRL.' 

Directly  Sir  Arthur  had  gone,  Dora  ran 
back  to  her  bed-room. 

Since  she  had  left  it,  a  fire  had  been 
lighted  there,  which  was  now  blazing 
brightly  in  the  grate.  The  weather  as  yet 
was  not  absolutely  cold,  but  the  October 
evenings  were  chilly  and  sometimes  damp, 
and,  thoughtful  for  the  comfort  of  her 
guests,  Miss  Bretherton  had  ordered  that  a 
fire  should  be  kindled  in  their  chamber 
each  day  at  sundown.  In  addition  to  the 
ruddy  glow  of  the  fire,  the  room  at  present 
was  farther  illumined  by  a  paraffin  lamp 
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and  a  pair  of  tall  wax  candles,  the  latter 
standing  on  either  side  of  the  dressing 
table. 

When  she  had  quitted  it  a  little  while  ago, 
the  day  had  been  at  its  dreariest,  and  the 
room  had  looked  cold  and  cheerless. 
Now  she  found  it  all  aglow  with  light  and 
comfort.  The  change  seemed  feebly, 
though  very  feebly,  to  typify  the  change 
which  that  interval  had  wrought  in  her 
own  feelings. 

To  describe  this  change  would  be  im- 
possible. It  was  simply  an  utter  reversal 
of  all  things — an  entire  shifting  of  the 
scenes  of  life — a  delicious  revolutionising 
and  re-organising  of  everything. 

Pausing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Dora 
stood  looking  around  with  a  smile  of  ineff- 
able but  almost  bewildered  joy.  Could  it 
be  true,  she  wondered,  all  this  that  had 
happened  to  her? 

With  the  suddenness  of  magic  the  whole 
face  of  heaven  and  earth  had  become  trans- 
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formed.  Nigbt  withoub  transition  bad 
been  turned  into  day, 

Tbe  cup  of  misery,  wbilst  still  sbe  beld 
it  to  ber  lips,  bad  proved  to  bave  dregs 
not  full  '  of  borrors,'  but  of  a  ravisbing, 
intoxicating  sweetness.  It  was  like  a 
dream — a  nigbtmare  of  felicity  !  Dora 
was  almost  afraid  to  stir  lest  sbe  migbt 
awaken  and  find  it  but  a  dream. 

Presently,  bowever,  the  cbiming  of  a 
timepiece  on  tbe  mantel-sbelf  roused  ber  to 
action.  Approacbing  a  little  closer,  sbe 
saw  tbat  it  wanted  only  a  quarter  to  seven. 
Sbe  would  dress,  sbe  resolved,  so  as  to 
leave  tbe  room  free  for  Jessie  wben  sbe 
returned,  and  tben  sbe  would  sit  down  and 
try  to  tbink  calmly  about  ber  bappiness. 
At  present,  certainly,  Dora  did  not  feel 
very  calm.  As  sbe  began  to  move  about, 
performing  ber  toilet  witb  unnecessary 
baste,  sudden  tbrills  of  joy  kept  tingling 
tbrougb  ber  veins. 

Little  gusts  of  emotion  sbook  ber  from 
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bead  to  foot,  communicating  a  tremulous- 
ness  to  her  fingers  which  made  it  difficult 
to  do  up  her  hair  or  to  arrange  her  laces 
and  ribbons.  But  at  length  she  was 
readj,  and  Dora  held  up  the  candles  to 
survey  herself  more  critically.  She  had 
put  on  her  prettiest  evening  dress,  for, 
though  Arthur  was  not  to  be  here  to  see 
her,  she  longed  to  make  herself  look  as 
nice  as  she  could.  A  curious  complication 
of  motives  actuated  this  desire,  but  Dora 
did  not  trouble  herself  to  analyse  those 
motives.  And  thouo^h  sbe  sis^hed  as  she 
scrutinised  her  reflection  in  the  glass, 
and  mentally  compared  her  plain  features 
with  those  of  Idalia  Bretherton,  Dora  did 
not  feel  altogether  dissatisfied. 

In  that  pretty,  pale  blue  dress,  with  its 
soft  creamy  laces,  her  well-formed  little 
figure  looked  particularly  dainty.  Also, 
with  the  light  of  love  in  her  eyes,  and  the 
glow  of  happiness  on  her  cheeks,  Dora 
thought  that,  after  all,  she  did  not  look 
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SO  '  very  plain ' — that,  on  the  contrary,  she 
looked  'rather  nice.'     And  she  was  right. 

With  the  sweet  expression  which  her 
face  habitually  wore  (the  result  of  a  sweet 
and  gentle  disposition)  Dora  could  never 
look  anything  but  nice.  Then  again  she 
was  young — and  youth  per  se  is  a  kind  of 
beauty.  And,  whether  she  were  pretty  or 
plain,  the  one  glorious  fact  remained — she 
was  loved  !  Arthur  loved  her  !  He  had 
chosen  her  out  of  the  whole  world — 
chosen  her  even  after  knowing  Idalia ! 
Why,  then,  should  she  despise  her  own 
appearance  ?  He  had  set  upon  it  the  hall- 
mark of  his  approbation — that  was 
enough !  Since  he  loved  her  as  she  was, 
she  would  be  satisfied  with  herself  as  she 
was. 

At  any  rate,  she  need  no  longer  feel 
envious  of  anyone  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  for  no  happier  person  could  exist. 

Dora  set  down  the  candles,  gave  a  final 
pat  to  her  hair,  and,  retreating  to  the  fire- 
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place,  established  herself  in  an  easy-chair 
with  her  feet  on  the  fender. 

Here,  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later,  Jessie  found  her.  She  had  come 
into  the  room  softl}^  moderating  her  usual 
impetuosity  out  of  consideration  for  her 
sister's  headache — the  headache  which 
Jessie  was  only  too  well  convinced  was 
but  another  name  for  heart-ache. 

*How  are  you,  darlinor?'  she  inquired, 
stepping  forward  on  tip-toe.  '  I  am  sure 
we  must  have  seemed  to  be  away  an  age. 
And  I  have  been  feeling  so  wretched  about 
you  all  the  time,  Dora.  Have  you  been 
very  lonely  and  dismal?' 

*  j^o,  not  very.'  Dora  was  leaning  back 
in  her  chair — her  face  half  covered  with 
her  hand.  She  had  decided  to  play  with 
her  happiness  a  little — she  would  not 
blurt  everything  out  at  once.  She  tried  to 
speak  in  a  languid  tone,  and  she  sighed 
after  she  had  given  her  answer. 

But   Miss   Jessie   McNicoU  was  a  very 
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sharp  younc?  lady.  Her  quick  ears  seemed 
to  detect  something  not  altogether  geouine 
in  that  sigh. 

'You  look  very  cosy  here,'  she  ob- 
served, regarding  watchfully  her  sis- 
ter's averted  and  half-concealed  face. 
'  And  what  a  jolly  fire  I  Are  you  better, 
dear  ? ' 

^  Yes,  my  head  is  a  good  deal  better,' 
murmured  Dora. 

Jessie  stretched  her  hands  out  over  the 
blaze,  but  she  did  not  remove  her  gaze 
from  Dora's  countenance — or  what  she 
could  see  of  it. 

'  It  has  just  begun  to  rain,'  she  resumed. 
*  I  was  glad  you  were  not  at  the  school- 
room, Dora.  It  was  so  close  and  stuffy, 
with  all  those  children  and  the  smell  of 
tea  and  cake.  We  had  to  light  up  early, 
you  see,  and  have  the  blinds  drawn  be- 
cause of  the  magic-lantern.  But  it  was  a 
great  success,  the  magic-lantern.' 

*  Was  it?     And  your  reading — how  did 
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that  go  off  ?'  demanded  Dora,  ^vith  a  drawl 
of  pretended  weariness  or  iadifference. 

'  Oh !  very  well,  and  Idalia's  singing 
was  splendid.  Mr.  Heath  went  into 
raptures  over  it '  (Mr.  Heath  was  a  new- 
curate  who  had  only  been  a  fortnight 
in  the  neighbourhood).  'I  hope  lie  isn't 
going  to  add  himself  to  the  list  of  her 
admirers,  because — ahem  !  well,  never 
mind  why.  Besides,  he  wouldn't  have  any 
chance.  Dora,  do  you  know,  I'm  almost 
certain,  from  something  in  her  manner  to- 
night, that  Idalia  likes  Charlie.  It  is 
surprising  to  me.  Still,  you  know,  he  can 
make  himself  amazingly  agreeable.'  As 
she  rattled  on,  Jessie's  eyes  brightened 
•with  interest  and  curiosity.  '  Dora,'  she 
inquired,  abruptly,  '  why  have  you  put  that 
dress  on  ? 

'  This  dress  ?'  repeated  Dora,  dropping 
the  hand  that  had  been  supporting  her 
head,  and  stopping  to  smooth  out  her 
flounces.     'Why  shouldn't    I  put   it    on? 
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But  had  you  nob  better  get  ready  for  dinner 
yourself,  Jessie?' 

'  Yes  ;  it  is  to  be  at  eight.  I  shall  have 
to  hurry.  But  Idalia  has  not  come  up- 
stairs yet.  She  wants  to  make  her  father 
take  a  glass  of  wine.  He  got  rather  over- 
done with  that  close  atmosphere.  Now, 
Miss  Dora,  allow  me  to  look  at  your  face  ?'' 
She  fell  on  her  knees  and  caught  both  her 
sister's  hands.  *  Explain,  please,  why  you 
have  made  yourself  look  so  nice.  Is 
Arthur  coming  ?' 

*  I  am  not  expecting  Sir  Arthur  Ledsom 
to  be  here  this  evening.' 

*  Oh,  indeed  !'  said  Jessie,  mimickiug  her 
stately  tones.  '  Dora,  you  little  goose,  do 
you  think  I  can't  see  that  something  has 
happened  ?  Tell  me  this  minute  what  it 
is?  You  can't  deceive  this  child,  you 
know.     Has  anyone  been  here  ?' 

Dora  broke  now  into  a  gay  laugh. 
'  Yes,'    she   admitted,    *  I    have    had    a 
visitor.' 
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'  Arthur  ?' 
Dora  nodded. 

*  What  did  he  come  for  ?  Who  did  he 
come  to  see  ?' 

'  Well,  he  said  he  had  come  to  see  me. 
Jessie,  he  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.' 

'No!' 

'  Tes !'  ejaculated  Dora,  imitating  in  her 
turn  her  sister's  surprised  accent. 

'  But  jou  don't  mean  to  tell  me — you 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  thing  is 
settled  ? — that  you  are  absolutely  en- 
gaged  ?' 

*  I  believe,'  rejoined  Dora,  '  that  we  ab- 
solutely are  engaged.' 

'  Oh,  Dora !  And  you  are  to  be  Lady 
Ledsom  ?  You  are  to  be  the  mistress  of 
Feldhurst  Court  ?' 

*  I  am  to  be  Arthur's  wife,'  corrected 
her  sister.  '  It  is  not  for  his  position  that 
I  love  him,  but  for  himself,  dear.' 

'  Just  so — '  Jessie  rose  from  her  knees  ; 
*but  the  position  is  not  to  be  despised — 
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twelve  thousand  a  year  is  not  to  be  despis- 
ed. Oh,  you  fortunate  girl !'  She  stooped 
to  kiss  her,  and  then  began  to  caper  wildly 
about  the  room. 

Dora  watched  her,  blushing  a  little  con- 
sciously. It  was  quite  true,  as  she  had 
said,  that  she  loved  Arthur  Ledsom  for 
himself.  She  would  have  married  him, 
rather  than  anyone  else,  had  he  been 
a  tradesman,  or  a  farmer.  What  would 
his  position  in  the  social  scale  have  sig- 
nified ?  She  tried  to  persuade  herself 
that  his  rank  and  his  wealth  were  mat- 
ters of  supreme  indifference  to  her.  But 
all  the  while  she  knew  that  this  was  not 
so. 

Her  diamond,  she  was  aware,  had  spark- 
led with  decidedly  the  more  lustre  since  it 
had  been  framed  in  its  new  golden  setting. 
Sir  Arthur,  if  not  dearer  than  plain  Arthur, 
had  at  least  seemed  a  personage  of  more 
distinction  and  dignity.  And  though  she 
would  have  been  proud  and  happy  to  have 
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been  choseu  bj  bim,  wliatever  his  statioD. 
she  was  unquestionably  more  proud  and 
happy  in  that  he  should  choose  her,  beiug 
a  baronet,  and  the  o^ner  of  such  a  place 
as  Feldhurst  Court.  Love  mig-ht  be  the 
first  thincr  and  without  doubt  it  was^  but 
Miss  McNicoll  did  not  undervalue  the 
sterling  accessories  which  love  in  this  case 
would  bring  her. 

Whilst  Jessie  vras  still  '  letting  off  the 
steam'  (as  she  would  have  expressed  it)  of 
her  sympathetic  delight,  Idalia  came  in  to 
inquire  after  the  supposititious  headache. 
To  her  surprise,  she  was  caught  before  she 
could  say  a  word,  whirled  round  in  a  mazy 
dance,  and  brought  up  with  a  flourish  in 
front  of  Dora's  chair. 

*  Allow  me,  my  dear,  to  present  you  to  the 
future  Lady  Ledsom,'  panted  Jessie,  now 
out  of  breath. 

Idalia  glanced  from  one  sister  to  the 
other,  her  lovely  eyes  wide  open  in  ques- 
tioning astonishment. 
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*  Is  that  SO  ?'  she  said. 

'  That  is  so,'  returned  Jessie. 

For  several  moments,  not  another  word 
was  spoken.  Idalia's  mind  gradually  re- 
covered its  balance,  and  as  her  startled 
ideas  re-arranged  themselves,  her  expres- 
sive face  betrayed  the  nature  of  the  senti- 
ments which  these  ideas  had  awakened. 
Jessie,  regarding  her  vigilantly,  was  grati- 
fied to  see  that  no  shadow  of  disappoint- 
ment had  followed  on  the  heels  of  surprise, 
but  rather  that  something  of  relief,  ming- 
led with  unequivocal  satisfaction,  was  the 
uppermost  feeling  in  her  friend's  mind. 

When  at  length  she  spoke,  her  view  of 
the  matter  was  put  beyond  doubt. 

'  How  charming  !  Why,  how  delighted 
I  am !'  she  exclaimed,  with  hearty  enthu- 
siasm. '  1  like  him  ever  so  much,  dear,  and 
I'm  sure  you'll  suit  each  other  splendidly. 
I've  thought  sometimes  it  might  be  so.' 
(She  did  not  add  that  she  had  sometimes- 
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feared  ifc  might  not  be  so.)  *  I  guessed  you 
liked  him,  Dora,  a  good  while  ago,  and  I'm 
real  glad !  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I 
am  !' 

In  proof  of  this  gladness,  which,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  Avas  wholly  sincere,  Idalia 
lingered,  putting  interested  questions  as 
to  Arthur's  visit,  and  repeating  her  friendly 
congratulations,  until  she  was  startled  by 
the  gong  sounding  for  dinner. 

JNeither  Jessie  nor  she  were  dressed ; 
but,  having  sent  down  orders  that  the  serv- 
ing should  be  delayed  for  five  minutes,  both 
girls  managed  in  that  time  to  make  them- 
selves presentable. 

As  they  were  descending  the  stairs  to- 
gether, Dora  begged  her  companions,  for 
this  evening,  at  all  events,  to  keep  her 
secret  from  the  three  men.  Not  that  she 
would  have  minded  Mr.  Bretherton  know- 
ing it ;  indeed,  she  could  have  told  the 
news  to  him  herself  without  shyness    or 
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difficulty.  But,  someliow,  slie  did  not 
feel  particularly  eager  to  receive  the  felici- 
tations either  of  her  cousin  or  of  Mr.  Per- 
cival  Bretherton. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  NEW  AND  ARISTOCRATIC  ACQUAINTANCE. 

In  its  normal  condition,  the  little  market 
town  of  High  Radston  was  a  dismally  slow 
place.  It  boasted  neither  theatre,  concert- 
room,  nor  other  place  of  amusement  what- 
soever. As  a  rule,  its  inhabitants,  after 
sleepily  transacting  their  business  through- 
out the  day,  were  wont  sleepily  to  betake 
themselves  to  bed  about  the  hour  of  ten. 
Nevertheless,  there  occurred  now  and  then 
a  break  in  this  humdrum  condition  of  things 
— an  opportunity  for  relieving  the  tceclium 
viiw  with  a  little  innocent  gaiety. 

Under  the  auspices  of   an  enterprising 
brewer — one    of     the    magrnates    of     the 
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neighbourhood — it  had  become  customary 
to  get  up,  during  each  winter  season, 
about  four  grand  dress-concerts.  These 
concerts,  which  were  always  the  occasion 
of  a  mild  excitement  in  the  town,  were 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  a  small,  but  re- 
spectable-looking building  which  stood  on 
one  side  of  the  market  square.  The 
artistes,  vocal  and  instrumental,  were  en- 
erap-ed  from  London,  and  there  was  com- 
monly  among  them  one,  if  not  more, 
celebrities. 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  first  of  these 
concerts  (which  this  year  was  being  held 
at  an  unusually  early  date)  that  Dora 
McNicoll  had  expressed  her  disappoint- 
ment, on  learning  that  her  lover's  intended 
departure  for  the  Continent  would  pre- 
vent his  presence  thereat  ;  for,  in  common 
with  every  person  of  the  slightest  preten- 
sion to  distinction  in  or  around  High 
Eadston,  Sir  Arthur  had,  she  knew,  taken 
tickets  for  the  series. 
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Still,  though  Arthur  was  not  to  be 
there — thouo:h  she  had  this  morninor  bidden 
him  adieu  for  a  month — Dora  felt  beatifi- 
cally  happy  as  she  drove  down  to  the 
concert  in  the  company  of  her  friends. 
After  all  that  aching  agony  she  had  of 
late  endured,  her  heart  was  at  rest.  She 
wanted,  for  the  present,  nothing  more 
than  the  simple  faith  she  now  possessed  in 
Arthur's  affection.  This  was  enough, 
even  without  his  presence,  to  fill  these 
early  days  with  a  golden  light — to  make 
her  feel,  as  she  now  felt,  that  she  was 
treading  on  enchanted  ground — that  life 
was  indeed  good  to  live. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  Town  Hall,  Mr.  Percival  Brether- 
ton,  after  assisting  the  other  ladies  to 
alight,  offered  his  arm  to  Dora,  in  order 
that  he  might  escort  her  into  the  building. 
The  fact  of  her  enoraaement  to  Sir  Arthur 
Ledsom  was  now  known  to  him  ;  for  the 
baronet  himself  had  openly  acknowledged 
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that  fact  In  a  few  simple  words  this  morn- 
ing, when,  his  interview  with  Dora  over, 
he  had  seen  the  rest  of  his  family,  and 
had  bidden  them  a  hasty  good-bye.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  Mr.  Percival  had  offered 
his  congratulations  ainopos  of  the  event, 
and  something  of  what  Dora  had  instinc- 
tively foreseen  had  happened.  The  con- 
gratulations had  been  so  profuse  as  to 
savour  of  impertinence.  Yet  the  imper- 
tinence was  of  a  kind  that  it  had  not 
proved  easy  to  resent.  Not,  however, 
that  the  announcement  of  this  engage- 
ment had  pleased  Mr.  Percival.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had,  in  his  secret  heart,  felt 
greatly  aggrieved  that  the  best  match  of 
the  neighbourhood  should  have  fallen  to 
the  share  of  this  insignificant  girl  instead 
of  to  that  of  his  beautiful  sister.  And 
Percival  could  not  understand  it ;  for, 
although  he  had  once  or  twice  teased 
Jessie  about  Sir  Arthur's  attentions  to  her 
sister,  he  had  of  late  felt  almost  convinced 
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that  Idalia,  and  not  Dora,  would  be  asked 
to  become  the  mistress  of  Feldhurst  Court. 
Since,  however,  he  had  been  mistaken,  and 
it  was  Miss  McNicoll  who  was  to  be  the 
future  Lady  Ledsom,  Percival  had  thought 
well  to  swallow  his  vexatiou,  and  to 
bestow  upon  her  an  amount  of  respectful 
attention  such  as  he  had  not  before  hon- 
oured her  with.  Innately  a  snob,  the  very 
fact  that  the  girl  was  some  day  to  own  a 
title  invested  her  with  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  interest  in  his  eyes. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  (although 
hitherto  he  had  preferred  Jessie  of  the 
two  sisters)  he  now  offered  Dora  his  arm, 
and  designed  to  give  her  his  companion- 
ship for  the  evening.  Of  six  seats  for 
which  the  Bretherton  party  had  secured 
reserved  tickets,  four  were  in  a  line  near 
the  stasre,  and  the  other  two  immediatelv 
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behind.  To  these  latter  Peleus  led  his 
companion,  leaving  the  four  in  front  to 
be    occupied   by  Mr.    Bretherton,    Jessie, 

VOL.  II.  s 
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Idalia,  and  Charlie.  Whilst  submitting  to 
be  piloted  to  this  position,  Dora  had 
taken  no  note  of  the  gaily-dressed  com- 
pany already  settled  in  its  vicinity.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  had  she  assumed  her  seat, 
with  Peleus  by  her  side,  before  her  elbow- 
was  touched.  Turning  then,  she  uttered 
a  little  ejaculation  of  surprise,  and  the 
following  instant  was  shaking  hands  very 
warmly  with  her  neighbour  in  the  next 
chair. 

That  neighbour  was  a  girl — a  girl  who 
looked  younger  than  Dora,  and  younger, 
too,  than  her  own  years,  although  they,  in 
point  of  fact,  had  not  yet  reached  nine- 
teen. 

Notwithstanding  her  youth,  howbeit, 
the  girl  was  evidently  a  widow.  Her 
dress,  it  is  true,  was  not,  as  a  whole,  of 
very  deep  mourning,  but  she  wore  an  un- 
mistakable widow's  cap.  The  effect  of 
this  cap  (as  its  wearer  was  probably  very 
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well  aware)  was  strangely  quaint  and 
jnquant. 

The  suggestion  of  elderliness  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  neat  streamers 
and  plain  border  heightened  by  contrast 
the  extreme  juvenility  of  the  face  thus 
framed,  so  that  the  girl  looked  rather  like 
a  child  playing  at  being  its  own  grand- 
mother. 

In  figure,  also,  this  young  widow,  though 
tall,  was  particularly  slim  and  girlish. 
Neither  fair  nor  dark,  she  possessed  clear 
grey  eyes,  chestnut  brown  hair,  and  a  pure 
pale  complexion.  Her  features  were  of  a 
refined,  aristocratic  order,  the  nose  being 
very  straight,  the  short  upper  lip  curving 
in  a  high-bred,  slightly  haughty  fashion. 

When  in  repose,  indeed,  the  face  gave 
one  the  impression  of  a  nature  quiet  and 
reserved,  if  not  actually  proud.  But  when 
she  spoke,  a  singular  contradiction  appear- 
ed— for,  in  reality,  this  young  woman  was 

s2 
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neither  quiet,  proud,  nor  reserved.  On 
the  contrary,  her  disposition  was  remark- 
ably vivacious,  even  rollicking,  and  the 
refinement  of  her  appearance  was  by  no 
means  borne  out  by  any  special  refinement 
in  her  speech,  which  was  apt  to  prove  care- 
less and  unguarded,  as  well  as  rather  too 
free-and-easy. 

*  But  when  did  you  get  back,  Annette  ?* 
Dora  asked,  when  the  first  surprised  greet- 
ing was  over.  '  Are  you  settled  again  at 
Standon  ?  I  had  not  heard  of  your 
return.' 

'  No  ;  we  didn't  announce  it  before  we 
came,  and  we  have  scarcely  had  time  to  do 
so  since.  We  only  arrived  a  couple  of 
days  ago.  But  I  was  intending  to  send 
word  to  you,  and  to  some  of  our  other 
friends  to-morrow,  Dora.  Yes,  we  have 
come  home  to  remain  now,  I  expect.'  All 
the  while  she  had  been  speaking,  the  young 
lady  had  been  looking,  not  at  her  inter- 
locutor,  but  at  Mr.   Percival  Bretherton, 
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whom  sbe  was  studying  with  an  unabashed 
gaze  of  curiosity  and  inquiry.  ^  Lady 
Ledsom  is  the  only  friend  I  have  looked 
up  yet,'  she  went  on.  '  Oh !  by-the-by, 
jou  don't  see  she  is  here  ?  We  came  to- 
gether to  the  concert ;'  and,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  she  disclosed  to  Dora's  view 
Lady  Ledsom's  spare  form  and  somewhat 
hard,  though  not  altogether  unpleasant, 
features. 

A  rush  of  colour  came  into  Dora's 
cheeks  asLady  Ledsom  extended  her  hand. 
Arthur  had  not  yet,  she  knew,  informed 
his  aunt  of  his  engagement,  but  he  was 
intending  before  very  long  to  venture  upon 
doing  so  by  letter.  Would  she,-  Dora 
wondered,  take  any  notice  of  the  communi- 
cation ?  And  would  she  feel  indifferent  to 
or  annoyed  by  the  news  ?  Perhaps,  as 
Arthur's  choice,  Lady  Ledsom  might  learn 
to  dislike  her  with  the  same  unreasoning 
and  unjust  dislike  as  that  which  she  already 
showed  towards  her  nephew. 
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At  tbe  present  moment,  however,  Lady 
Ledsom  was  looking^  at  her  with  an  ex- 
pression of  anything  but  dislike.  Since 
leaving  Feldhurst  Court,  she  had  dropped 
the  association  of  her  Upton  neighbours, 
but  Miss  McNicoll  had  always  been  rather 
a  favourite  with  her,  and  she  was  glad  to 
see  her  this  evening.  In  her  judgment — 
correct  enough  in  this  instance,  Dora  was 
a  sensible,  modest,  womanly  girl — just  the 
sort  of  girl  Lady  Ledsom  approved. 

'  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?'  she  asked 
in  a  kindly  tone,  and  with  a  friendly  pres- 
sure of  the  hand.  '  I  hope  you  are  all  well 
at  home  ?' 

'  Thank  you,  Lady  Ledsom,'  Dora  an- 
swered, still  blushing  a  little;  ^you  have 
not  heard,  then,  about  Victor?  He  has 
been  very  ill  of  typhus  fever.  Jessie  and 
I  have  been  banished  from  tbe  house. 
We  have  been    away    quite  a    long    time 

BOW.' 

Lady   Ledsom    politely    expressed    her 
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concern,  and,  on  being  assured  that  their 
brother  was  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery,  she 
went  on  to  inquire  where  the  two  girls 
were  staying. 

'  At  Mr.  Courteney's,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  Oh,  no.'  Dora  leant  forward  and 
lowered  her  voice.  '  We  are  staying  at 
Monkswood  Hall,  with  the  new  people 
who  have  got  the  estate,  you  know  ? — Mr. 
Bretherton,  and  his  son  and  daughter.' 

*  Ah  !  And  is  that  the  son  beside  you?' 
put  in  the  young  widow.  *  What  an 
awfully  handsome  young  man  !  I've  been 
wondering  who  he  was,  and  also  what 
you  were  doing  here  with  him  alone,  Miss 
Dora.' 

'  Hush,  hush,  Annette ;  he  will  hear 
you,'  remonstrated  Dora;  'and  Jam  not 
alone  with  him.  Don't  you  see  Jessie 
just  in  front  ?  there  she  is,  moving  to  you  ! 
And  that  is  my  cousin,  Mr.  Nunnerley, 
next  to  her,  and  Miss  Bretherton  on  the 
other  side  of  him.' 
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'  I  see,'  returned  the  other,  acknowledg- 
ing Jessie's  salute.  '  But  really,  Dora, 
your  swain  is  quite  captivating.  And,  if 
they  own  Monkswood,  they  must  be  peo- 
ple one  can  associate  with.  Why  don't 
you  introduce  him  to  me,  you  uncivil 
girl' 

Dora  glanced  round.  Her  companion's 
voice,  although  not  loud,  was  exceedingly 
clear  and  distinct,  and  she  had  taken  little 
pains  to  modulate  her  tone.  Dora  was 
afraid  that  her  remarks  might  have  been 
overheard  by  their  object,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Peleus  had  caught  every  syllable, 
although  he  was  now  looking  another 
way,  and  professing  to  be  absorbed  by 
some  person  or  object  ia  the  distance. 
Dora  had  to  touch  him  before  he  would 
turn  towards  her. 

*  Mr.  Percival  Bretherton,  allow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  Lady  Standou,'  she  then 
said.  '  Lady  Standon,  as  I  think  you  have 
heard,    is   a  cousin — or,  rather,  a  second 
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cousin  by  marriage  of  Sir  Arthur  Led- 
som's.  Not  a  very  close  relationship,' 
she  added,  smiling,  '  but  still,  a  connec- 
tion.' 

Peleus  executed  a  low  bow,  and  his 
colour  deepened. 

'  I  have  the  pleasure  of  Ledsom's  ac- 
quaintance,' he  remarked,  'and  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  also  of  hearing  him 
speak  of  your  ladyship.  About  a  week  or 
ten  days  ago,  we  happened  to  be  riding 
in  that  direction,  and  he  pointed  out  your 
place,  Standon  Park.  But  he  did  not 
seem  to  think  then  that  you  were  return- 
ing to  it  for  some  time.' 

'No ;  we  have  taken  most  of  our  friends 
by  surprise,  I  believe.  But  he  ought  to 
be  here  to-night — Sir  Arthur,  I  mean. 
Do  you  see  him  anywhere,  Dora  ?'  Lady 
Standon  looked  around  as  she  put  the 
question — and  at  this  moment  the  first 
notes  of  a  grand  orchestral  symphony 
were   struck   by   the    musicians,    who  for 
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some  little  time  past  had  been  busily  tun- 
ing their  instruments. 

Under  cover  of  rather  a  noisy  overture, 
Dora  explained  that  Sir  Arthur  had  left 
home  that  morning  for  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  But  she  did  not  say  anything 
about  that  transporting  secret  which, 
every  time  she  thought  of  it,  set  her  happy 
heart  throbbing  anew,  and  both  girls  soon 
fell  into  silence. 

Percival  Bretherton  appeared  also  to  be 
listening  to  the  music.  But  his  thoughts 
were  so  occupied  with  another  subject 
that  the  harmonious  strains  fell  on  an  un- 
heeding and  unappreciative  ear.  Who 
this  very  young  widow  was  Percival  now 
quite  well  knew,  and  that  knowledge  was 
filling  him  with  a  good  deal  of  excitement. 
As  happened  in  the  case  of  most  strangers, 
his  interest  and  curiosity  had  already 
been  piqued  by  Lady  Standon's  appear- 
ance— by  her  youth  and  her  condition  of 
widowhood.     Again,  his  vain  and  suscepti- 
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ble  nature,  o^ratified  to  begin  with,  by  the 
admiring  glances  she  had  accorded  him, 
had  been  further  fired  by  those  compli- 
ments which  had  not  of  course  been  in- 
tended to  reach  his  ear,  but  which  had 
very  distinctly  done  so.  The  girlish  young 
widow  had  pronounced  him  to  be  '  hand- 
some '  and  ^  captivating.'  Peleus  would 
have  been  delighted  with  anyone  who  con- 
sidered him  handsome  and  captivating,  for 
to  be  *  captivating '  was  one  of  his  highest 
aspirations.  Now,  however,  that  he  knew 
who  it  was  that  had  uttered  it,  that 
pleasantly  penetrating  flattery  had  become 
invested  with  a  double,  a  quadruple  value. 
As  yet,  it  was  not  much  more  than  a 
week — at  all  events,  it  was  less  than  a 
fortnight — since  young  Bretherton  had 
first  heard  the  name  of  Lady  Standon. 
That,  as  he  had  hinted  to  her,  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a  ride  which  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  young  people  from  Monkswood  had 
taken  in  company  of  Sir  Arthur  Ledsom, 
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The  ride,  rather  a  long  one,  bad  led  the 
little  party  in  wliat  was  for  some  of  them 
a  new  direction.  After  skirting  the  town 
of  High  Radston  and  getting  into  the 
suburbs  beyond,  they  had  first  passed  Lady 
Ledsom's  present  abode,  Frenchfield  Cot- 
tage, and  then,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
further  in  the  same  direction,  they  had 
come  upon  the  gates  of  Standon  Park. 

Naturally,  finding  himself  in  the  vicinity, 
Sir  Arthur  had  pointed  out  this  place — 
the  somewhat  neglected  park,  and  the 
large  grey-stone  house,  with  its  two 
horizontal  wings,  visible  from  the  lodge 
gates — and  had  explained  to  his  friends 
that  the  estate  belonged  to  a  connection  of 
his  own.  Dora  McNicoll,  furthermore,  to 
PercivaVs  surprise,  had  claimed  the  then 
absent  owner  of  the  place — young  Lady 
Standon — as  an  old  schoolfellow  of  hers, 
and,  through  the  conversation  which  had 
then  ensued,  the  young  man  had  learned 
the  following  particulars. 
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Before  her  marriage,  Ladj  Standon  had 
been  a  Miss  St.  Ledger.  Though  not  rich, 
her  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
county.  Her  father,  now  dead,  had  been 
a  particular  friend  of  the  late  Sir  Jonathan 
Ledsom,  and  his  wife.  Lady  Ledsom,  was 
Annette's  godmother.  Once  when  quite  a 
child,  the  latter  had  spent  several  months 
at  Feldhurst  Court.  But  the  visit  had  not 
been  repeated  (for  Lady  Ledsom  did  not 
greatly  affect  her  godchild)  until  Annette 
had  reached  her  seventeenth  year.  At 
that  time  she  and  Dora  McNicoll  had  passed 
a  twelve-month  at  the  same  school— a  first- 
class  finishing  establishment  in  Paris — that 
year  being  the  extent  of  Dora's  boarding- 
school  experience.  Although  very  differ- 
ent in  disposition,  the  two  girls  had  formed 
a  pretty  strong  friendship,  and  Annette 
had  been  pleased  at  the  notion  of  spending 
a  portion  of  her  holidays  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  her  friend  resided.  Little, 
however,    had    she    dreamed   what    those 
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bolidajs  were  to  bring  her.  She  had  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  them  to  go  back  to 
school ;  instead  of  that,  on  the  very  day 
when  the  school  term  re-commenced  she 
was  married  to  Lord  Standon.  Her  bride- 
groom, a  man  of  forty-five,  both  was  and 
looked  old  enough  to  be  the  little  school- 
girl's father.  But  ho  was  a  peer — Baron 
Standon  of  Standon  Park — and  therefore  a 
brilliant  match  for  the  ill-dowered  Miss  St. 
Ledger.  Greatly  flattered  to  find  herself 
the  choice  of  a  man  of  such  rank  and 
wealth,  and  also  of  an  age  so  superior  to 
her  own,  Annette  had  yielded  to  Lord 
Standon's  fervent  love-making,  and  had  con- 
sented to  the  immediate  marriage  which  he 
had  pressed  upon  her.  The  brief  wooing 
which  had  preceded  the  hasty  wedding  had 
taken  place  for  the  most  part  at  Feldhurst 
Court,  where  the  two  had  first  met ;  for 
Lord  Standon,  whose  estate,  it  has  been 
seen,  lay  at  no  great  distance,  w^as  a  cousin 
(through  his  mother's  side  of  the  family) 
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of  Sir  JoDathan  Ledsom,  and  as  a  relative 
he  enjoyed  the  entree  of  his  house.  Neither 
Lady  Ledsom  nor  Lady  Standon — Lord 
Standon's  mother — had  cordially  approved 
of  this  union,  but  they  had  not  ventured 
openly  to  oppose  it,  perhaps  because  they 
had  understood  that  such  opposition 
would  have  proved  of  little  avail.  And  so 
Annette  had  been  married. 

She  had  enjoyed  six  months  of  wedded 
life,  and  of  marital  devotion  perhaps  rather 
too  passionate  to  have  lasted  long,  and  then 
she  had  been  left  a  widow.  Now,  at  first 
the  girl  had  undoubtedly  felt  her  loss  very 
deeply,  but  at  seventeen  grief  is  not  sempi- 
ternal, and  she  had  soon  begun  to  recover 
from  the  blow. 

Not  so,  however,  her  husband's  mother, 
the  Dowager  Lady  Standon,  who,  after  his 
marriage,  had  still  continued  to  live  with 
her  son.  Distress  at  his  death  had  driven 
her  to  the  verge  of  distraction,  shaking 
her  nerves  and  almost  unhinsfinor  her  mind. 
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Her  physicians,  after  vainly  trying  other 
remedies,  had  advised  her  to  leave  Standon 
Park  for  a  time.  Yery  opportunely,  some 
close  friends  of  hers — a  general  and  Mrs. 
Willett — were  at  tliis  juncture  on  the 
point  of  departure  for  a  tour  in  the  United 
States.  At  their  pressing  invitation,  the 
dowager  and  her  daughter-in-hiw  had  con- 
sented to  join  them,  and  the  two  ladies 
had  been  absent  ever  since, — so  long  that 
their  friends  at  home  had  almost  had  time 
to  forget  them. 

'  There  would  be  a  splendid  chance  for 
you,  Bretherton !'  Charlie  Nunnerley  had 
remarked,  when  circumstances  had  brought 
about  this  reference,  *  if  the  young  widow 
should  return  unmarried,  I'd  advise  you 
to  go  in  for  her.  She's  a  peeress,  you 
know,  not  a  commoner  like  Ledsora — 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  Stan- 
dons  are  new  people  compared  with  the 
Ledsoms.  And,  in  her  ladyship's  case, 
there  is  the  almighty  dollar  to  support  the 
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title.  The  Standon  estates  were  not  en- 
tailed, and  her  husband  left  the  park  and 
nearly  all  he  possessed  to  her.  Really, 
yoLi  had  better  think  seriously  of  it.' 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Nunnerley  had 
made  this  suggestion  purely  in  joke.  But 
to  Peleus — who  (notwithstanding  all  his 
Boeotian  respect  for  a  title)  possessed  very 
hazy  notions  as  to  the  diversities  of  British 
rank  and  the  strength  of  British  caste 
sentiment — the  suggestion  contained  no- 
thing essentially  absurd.  More  than  once, 
in  fact,  since  it  had  been  uttered  it  had 
recurred  to  the  young  fellow  as  a  very  in- 
teresting suggestion. 

Until  this  evening,  however,  it  had  been 
only  an  interesting  suggestion.  But  now 
the  aspect  of  events  had  altered.  Here 
was  the  young  widow  at  home  again,  still 
a  widow,  and  a  charming  one.  Already 
he,  Percival,  had  been  introduced  to  her. 
More  than  that,  he  had  already  made  an 
impression  upon  her  !     She  had  called  him 

VOL.  II.  T 
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*  handsome,'  she  had  found  him  'captivat- 
ing.' Percival  was  conscious  that  an 
agreeable  exhilaration,  a  strong  excite- 
ment, was  taking  possession  of  him.  His 
thoughts  flew  fast  on  the  wings  of  ambi- 
tion. Yes,  as  Nunnerley  had  said,  here  was 
his  chance — a  glorious  chance !  Why 
should  he  not  '  go  in  for '  Lady  Standon  ? 
Why  should  he  not  become  the  master  of 
Standon  Park  ?  Why  should  he  not  some- 
how acquire  a  title  for  himself,  and  become 
a  member  of  the  British  aristocracy  ? 

Peleus'  head  began  to  swim  with  the 
rapidity,  the  jubilant  whirl  and  excite- 
ment of  his  ideas.  Here  was  an  opening 
for  him,  the  prospects  of  a  career,  of  a 
realization  of  his  wildest,  most  ambitious 
dreams. 

He  was  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
fall  in  love  with  this  piquant,  childish  little 
widow ;  and,  as  for  her.  she  already  found 
him  'captivating' — what  more  was  needed? 

His  cheeks  becomingly  flushed,  and  his 
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dark  eyes  glowing  wifch  excitement,  Peleus 
kept  stealing  glances  across  Dora  Mc- 
Nicoll's  chair  at  Dora's  neighbour.  And 
not  unf requently,  when  he  did  so,  he  caught 
Lady  Standon — who,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  was  a  naughty,  flirting  little  thing — 
stealing  a  glance  likewise  at  him.  Also, 
after  each  song  or  instrumental  perform- 
ance— for  the  concert  was  a  miscellaneous 
one — her  ladyship  would  bend  forward  to 
make  some  observation,  addressed  as  much 
to  him  as  to  her  old  school-fellow.  But 
the  climax  of  his  gratification  was  yet  to 
come. 

An  interval  of  a  quarter-of-an-hour  had 
been  arranged  to  divide  the  concert  into 
two  sections,  and  no  sooner  did  this 
interval  commence  than  Lady  Standon  and 
Miss  McNicoll  changed  places.  The  pro- 
position that  they  should  do  so,  moreover, 
came  from  the  former. 

'Lady  Ledsom  wishes,  I  can  see,  to 
have  a  little  chat  with  you,  Dora,'  she  de- 

T  2 
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clared,    coolly,    '  so,   if  you   like,    we  will 
change  chairs.' 

Lady  Ledsom  had  not  expressed  any 
desire  to  have  a  chat  with  Miss  McNicoll ; 
but,  when  the  young  lady  took  the  chair 
next  to  her,  she  welcomed  the  movement 
with  a  very  friendly  smile — so  friendly, 
indeed,  that  certain  plans  which  Dora  had 
been  concocting,  certain  hopes  which  she 
had  been  nursing,  began  to  assume  a  very 
feasible  appearance.  Those  hopes  and 
plans  bore  reference  to  a  reconciliation 
which  it  had  struck  her  she  might  possi- 
bly be  the  means  of  effecting  between 
her  future  husband  and  this  near  relative 
whom  he  had  once  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  mother,  and  with  whom  he  was  so  anxious 
to  be  upon  affectionate  terms.  If  she 
could  in  any  way  bring  this  about,  Dora 
knew  that  Arthur  would  feel  very  grateful. 
As  a  first  step  to  the  accomplishment  of 
her  object,  she  set  about  trying  to  ingra- 
tiate  herself  with  Lady   Ledsom    by  her 
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quiet  conversation  and  particularly  defer- 
ential bearinof. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Standon  had  opened 
upon  Peleus  the  battery  of  her  lively  volu- 
bility of  speech. 

'  You're  an  American,  Mr.  Bretherton, 
Miss  McNicoll  tells  me/  she  began.  '  I 
am  quite  charmed  at  the  notion  that  there 
should  be  an  American  family  settled  in 
these  regions.  It  seems  prodigiously 
strange,  though  !  Do  you  know  that  I 
have  just  returned  from  the  States  ?  I 
have  been  there  more  than  a  year.' 

'  Have  you  r'  said  Percival,  striving  to 
hide  the  complacent  delight  which  had 
been  inspired  within  him  by  the  young 
widow's  open  expedient  for  furthering 
their  acquaintance.  'I  had  been  told  of 
your  visit,  although  not  of  how  long  it 
had  lasted.  You  enjoyed  the  tour,  I  hope:' 

'  Oh,  yes,  I've  had  a  lovely  time  !  We 
went  everywhere  and  saw  everything,  even 
Salt   Lake  City.     It's  a   wonderful  coun- 
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try,  and  you  are  a  wonderful  people. 
I  like  America,  and  I  like  American 
manners  and  ideas.  They  just  suit  me, 
do  you  know.  My  mother-in-law,  Lady 
Standon,  is  quite  shocked  because  I 
say  so,  but  it's  true.  One  can  have  a 
little  freedom  over  there,  and  enjoy  a 
little  fun  without  being  set  down  as  a — 
without  being  misunderstood.  You  have 
no  idea,  you  Americans,  how  painfully 
stiff  and  proper  one  lias  to  be  in  society 
here.' 

•  Toil  are  not  painfully  stiff,  I  am  glad 
to  say,'  murmured  the  young  man. 

*  No ;  but  1  shall  have  to  begin  to  be 
so  now  that  1  have  come  home,'  she  re- 
joined, shaking  her  head  slightly.  '  Lady 
Standon  says  I  have  grown  quite  like  an 
American  myself,  and  that  I  even  talk  like 
one.     Do  you  jBnd  that  so  ?' 

'  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,'  said  Peleus, 
with  an  admiring  glance  of  his  dark  eyes.. 
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*  I  never  knew  an  American  lady  have  so 
sweet  a  voice  as  yours.' 

'  Ah !  you  know  how  to  flatter,  I  see/ 
she  returned,  flirting  her  fan  with  the  air 
of  an  accomplished  coquette.  '  Do  you 
come  from  New  York,  may  I  ask  T 

Peleus  hesitated  a  moment. 

'  Well,  no,  I  was  not  born  in  that  city,' 
he  replied,  '  though  I  have  lived  there  a 
good  part  of  my  life — there  and  in  Boston. 
I  was  educated  at  Harvard  University.' 

'  Were  you  ?  I've  seen  it !'  she  exclaim- 
ed. 'Really,  it  will  be  quite  pleasant  hav- 
ing some  one  to  talk  with  about  all  one 
has  seen  !  I  suppose  you  know  most  of 
the  States  well  ?' 

*  I  know  some  of  them  very  well.' 

'  Well,  you  must  call  on  us,  won't  you  ? 
The  dowager  will  be  pleased.  She  is 
going  to  live  with  me  at  the  Park,  as  a 
kind  of  chaperone,  you  know.  She  seems 
to  consider  that  I  need  a  watch-dog  sadly,' 
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she  added,  laughing,  'and  perhaps  T  do; 
for,  although  I've  been  married,  I  am  not  so 
very  old  yet,  you  see.' 

'  I  should  scarcely  think  you  were  !' 
exclaimed  the  overjoyed  Peleus ;  '  but 
may  I  really  call  upon  you,  Lady 
Standon  ?' 

'  To  be  sure.  Why  not  ?  You  are  a 
kind  of  neighbour,  you  know,  and  we  have 
not  too  many  people  in  this  quiet  country 
region.  I  know  Monkswood,  your  place, 
quite  well.  What  a  charming  old  house  it 
is !  I  have  only  been  inside  it  once, 
though.  Lady  Ledsom  took  me  there  to 
call  with  her  when  I  was  quite  a  small 
child.  By  the  way,  was  it  to  General  or 
Mrs.  Curtis  that  you  were  related  ?  Dora 
says  that  the  estate  came  to  you  through 
one  of  them.' 

Peleus  explained  that  Mrs.  Curtis  had 
been  his  aunt.  His  companion,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  interested  in  the 
answer  to  her  question. 
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'  Excuse  me,'  she  interrupted,  whilst  he 
was  yet  speaking,  '  but  is  that  exceedingly 
lovely  young  lady  in  front  of  us  your  sister? 
I  have  not  seen  her  face  properly  until  this 
moment.' 

Percival  signified  that  the  young  lady  in 
question  was  his  sister. 

*  Well,  I  could  almost  have  guessed  it, 
you  are  so  much  alike,'  pursued  Lady 
Standon,  not  thinking  of  the  broad  compli- 
ment implied  by  this  statement,  in  con- 
junction with  the  remark  that  had  just 
preceded  it.  '  But  who  is  that  queer  old 
fogey  beside  her  ?  he  looks  like  a  retired 
cab-driver,  don't  he  ?  or  a  superannuated 
gardener  ? — why.  Miss  Bretherton  is  speak- 
ing to  him  !'  (had  Annette's  eyes  wandered 
less  continually  in  the  one  direction,  she 
might  have  observed  this  phenomenon 
many  times  previously).  '  I  hope — I  beg 
your  pardon,  I'm  sure,  if  he  is  any 
acquaintance  of  yours  ?'  she  appended 
hurriedly. 
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There  was  no  reply  from  Mr.  Percival 
BrethertoD,  and  turning  to  look  at  him, 
Lady  Standon  saw  that  his  face  had  assum- 
ed the  colour  of  a  full-blown  peony.  For 
a  moment  the  young  man's  evident  con- 
fusion puzzled  her,  but  in  the  next  her 
quick  imagination  had  formed  a  hypothesis 
and  leaped  to  a  conclusion. 

*  Ah  !  I  daresay  he  is  some  faithful  old 
retainer  of  yours  that  you  have  brought 
from  America,  isn't  he  ?  But  you  have 
such  ridiculously  levelling,  democratic 
notions,  you  know,  over  the  water.  Now, 
in  England,  although  we  might  allow  our 
servants  to  attend  a  concert  or  other  place 
of  amusement  at  the  same  time  with  our- 
selves, we  should  never  dream  of  allowing 

them  to  sit  on  the  same  benches,  or ' 

she  paused  suddenly.  The  object  of  her 
remarksj  resting  one  large  red  hand  on  the 
back  of  Idalia's  chair,  had  just  turned  a 
wrinkled  but  beaming  countenance  upon 
her  companion. 
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'  I  hope,  Percival,  you've  been  enjoying 
yourself  ?'  he  asked.  '  The  music,  it's  been 
powerful  good,  ain't  it?  An'  it's  lively 
seeing  so  many  folks  around  us.  But  ain't 
ye  well,  Percival  ?  Ye  look  pale  and  kinder 
tuckered  out,  my  boy  ?' 

The  kindly  smile  had  faded  from  the  old 
man's  face,  whilst  that  of  the  young  one 
had  grown  white  instead  of  red. 

*  I  am  perfectly  well,  sir,  thank  you,'  was 
his  rejoinder. 

But  the  tone  in  which  the  words  were 
spoken,  the  peculiar  scintillation  in  the 
eyes  that  had  met  his  own,  caused  the  un- 
happy father  to  turn  swiftly  away,  with  all 
the  gladness  driven  from  his  simple  heart, 
and  a  sharp  pain  quivering  there,  as 
though  from  the  venom  of  a  poisoned 
arrow. 

Lady  Standon,  in  her  turn,  was  now 
blushing  furiously.  But  she  tried  to 
carry  off  her  embarrassment  with  an 
affected  ease. 
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^  Wbo  on  earth  is  he  ?'  she  inquired^ 
forcing  a  laugh.  ^  He  looks  a  very  nice, 
kind  old  gentleman.  Why  do  you  speak 
to  him  so?' 

Percival's  feelings — his  confusion,  his 
annoyance,  his  mortification — could  not 
easily  be  described.  At  all  times  ashamed 
of  his  father,  he  had  never  before  felt  so 
utterly  ashamed  of  him  as  now,  so  bitterly 
humiliated  at  having  to  acknowledge  his 
relationship. 

'  That  nice  old  gentleman,  as  your  lady- 
ship is  polite  enough  to  call  him/  he  said, 
unable  in  his  vexation  to  avoid  a  sneer,  *  is 
my  father  I' 

'  Oh !'  interjected  Annette.  '  Oh,  what 
shall  I  say?  How  can  I  apologise  to 
you  ?  But,  really,  you  know,  you  look  so 
different — you  and  Miss  Bretherton — that 
— that — there,  I  am  only  making  matters 
worse,  I  believe.  Pray,  do  pardon  my 
stupidity.' 

'  There  is  no  occasion  for  apology,'  re- 
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joined  the  young  man,  curtly.  '  My  sister 
and  I  are  different,  I  should  hope !  My 
father  is  what  he  has  unfortunately  chosen 
to  make  himself.  But  one  is  not  respon- 
sible, I  suppose,  for  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
one's  parents  ? 

The  tone  of  this  remark  was  so  brusque, 
and  young  Bretherton's  mauvaise  honte 
and  angry  irritation  were  so  apparent, 
that  Lady  Standon  turned  away  from 
him  in  some  disgust,  and  began  to  study 
her  programme  of  the  second  part  of  the 
concert. 

Despite  his  good  looks  and  gentlemanly 
aspect,  this  new  acquaintance,  she  saw, 
was  not  altogether  the  thing.  It  was  bad 
form  to  blush  for  his  own  father  or  to  be 
rude  to  him  in  public,  and  it  was  almost 
worse  form  to  o-lower  straicrht  before  him, 
as  he  was  now  doing,  with  such  a  look  of 
savage  ill-temper  on  his  face. 

Lady  Standon  began  rather  to  regret 
having   made  such  very  pronounced    ad- 
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vances  towards  him,  as,  also,  having  in- 
vited the  young  man  to  call  at  Standon 
Park.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  father. 
Certainly,  though  the  son  had  no  right  to 
be  ashamed  of  him,  Annette  had  herself 
felt  shocked  and  startled  by  Mr.  Brether- 
ton's  appearance  and  speech.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  particular  as  to  her  asso- 
ciates being  of  her  own  rank,  provided 
they  were  educated  and  presentable,  and 
had  the  manners  of  gentlefolks.  But 
this  man  was  not  presentable,  neither 
was  he,  she  thought,  a  gentleman. 

Annette  could  not  understand  matters 
at  all.  "Was  it  true  that  Monkswood  Hall 
really  belonged  to  him  ? — that  time-hon- 
oured old  mansion,  which  had  never  been 
in  other  than  patrician  hands  ?  The  very 
mention  of  their  'place'  had  led  Lady 
Standon  to  conclude  that  the  Brethertons 
were  the  sort  of  people  who  were  justified 
in  possessing  places.  And  neither  Perci- 
val  nor   Idalia  had,  in  mien  or  physiog- 
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nomj,  exhibited  anything  to  contradict 
this  view.  She  would  never  have  dreamt 
that  that  odd-looking,  farmer-like  man 
seated  next  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Brether- 
ton  could  have  any  connection  with  their 
party.  And,  now  that  she  knew  how  very 
close  a  connection  he  actually  did  possess, 
she  was  sorely  puzzled.  She  must,  she 
felt,  get  to  know  something  more  about 
this  mystery  from  Dora.  Accordingly, 
half  turning  her  back  upon  Peleus,  and 
making  a  pretence  of  consulting  Dora 
about  something  in  the  programme,  she 
began  to  pour  forth  a  number  of  pertinent 
questions.  When,  by-and-by,  she  turned 
back — her  transitory  dismay  changed  into 
something  like  amusement — and  feeling 
quite  ready  to  resume  her  semi-flirtation 
with  that  dark-eyed,  handsome  young 
plebeian,  she  found  the  chair  by  her  side 
vacant.  Mr.  Percival  Bretherton  had 
disappeared.  Since,  however,  he  had  not 
gone  through   the  formality  of  an    adieu, 
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the  young  widow  expected  that  he  would 
re-appear  when  the  interval  was  at  an 
end.  He  had  gone  out,  she  supposed,  for 
a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
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Yes,  it  was  quite  true  Percival  bad  dis- 
appeared. Directly  Lady  Standon  had 
turned  her  back  upon  him,  he  had  seized 
his  crush-hat,  and  had  slipped  quietly  out 
of  the  hall.  "With  the  exception  of  Jessie 
McNicoll,  none  of  his  party  had  seen  him 

go- 
Poor   Mr.    Bretherton    had    still    been 

gazing  straight  in  front  of  him  with  his 

stricken  air,  whilst  Idalia,  at  the  time,  had 

been  listening  with  half-averted,  blushing 

face  to  something  which  Charlie  Nunner- 

ley  was  saying  to  her  in  an  eager,  pleading 

whisper.     Jessie,  having  no  one  to  talk  to, 

VOL.  II.  u 
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had  looked  round  in  the  hope  of  attract- 
ing Percival's  attention,  and  had  been  just 
in  time  to  see  him  taking  wing.  Like  Lady 
Standon,  however,  she  concluded  that  he 
would  return  after  the  intervaL 

But  Peleus  did  not  return  after  the  in- 
terval. Marching  straight  through  an  outer 
court  or  vestibule,  temporarily  fitted  up  as 
a  refreshment-room,  and  filled  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen  eating  ices,  &c.,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  open  air.  There,  for  a 
while,  he  stood  bare-headed,  leaning 
against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  porch. 
Then,  putting  on  his  hat,  he  sprang  down 
the  steps  and  walked  off,  followed  by  the 
wondering  gaze  of  a  crowd  of  urchins  who 
were  lingering  around  the  concert-hall, 
warned  off  the  steps  now  and  again  by  a 
mild-voiced  representative  of  the  law. 
The  said  representative  also  followed 
Peleus  with  his  gaze,  and  even  for  a  few 
paces  with  his  feet,  curious,  and  a  little 
suspicious   of    the   young   man    hurrying 
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away  up  the  street  in  evening  dress,  and 
without  a  top-coat,  on  this  chill  November 
night. 

But  neither  of  the  cold  nor  the  darkness 
did  Peleus  take  any  note.  The  young 
man  had  resolved  to  walk  home,  a  distance 
of  nearly  seven  miles  !  As  for  his  unsuit- 
able attire,  he  gave  no  thought  to  that, 
neither  did  he  recollect  that  his  dress-boots 
(new  ones)  had  felt  very  tight  when  first 
he  had  put  them  on  this  evening. 

His  mind  was  in  such  a  tumult  of  agi- 
tation that  he  had  ceased  to  be  conscious  of 
the  pinching  of  his  feet.  Never  in  his  life 
before  had  Peleus  been  swayed  by  such 
powerful  emotions  as  those  v/hich  at  pre- 
sent possessed  him,  by  such  fiery  vexation, 
such  pungent  disappointment.  Certainly 
the  occasion  may  not  seem  adequate  to 
have  called  forth  feelings  of  so  strong  a 
nature.  But  Peleus  Bretherton's  mind  was 
neither  a  logical  nor  a  well-balanced  one, 
and   effects    in   his    sensorium   were    nob 

u2 
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always  nicely  adjusted  with  their  causes. 
Possessed  of  much  imagination,  but  little 
discrimination,  he  was  apt  to  leap  at  con- 
clusions not  at  all  warranted  by  their 
premises. 

In  the  present  instance  his  fancy  had 
been  running  riot,  unrestrained  altogether 
by  reason.  On  the  sands,  or  rather  on 
the  quicksands,  of  Lady  Standon's  coquet- 
tish glances  and  covert  flatteries,  the 
young  man  had  erected,  with  magical  rap- 
idity, a  superb  chateau  en  Espagne,  Carried 
away  by  his  wild  hopes,  his  mad  ambitions, 
he  had  overlooked  all  obstacles  that  might 
militate  against  the  success  of  his  schemes, 
and  had  regarded  himself  as  already 
crowned  by  fortune.  Then  all  at  once  had 
come  the  shock  as  of  an  earthquake,  and 
his  fairy  palace  had  tumbled  about  his 
ears,  whilst  out  of  its  ruins  had  sprung  a 
host  of  mocking  imps  gibeing  at  his  pleas- 
ant dreams.  As  swift  to  despair  as  to  hope, 
Peleus  had  felt  that  all  was   over  for  him, 
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that  there  was  not  the  faintest,  not  the 
remotest  chance  of  that  happening  where- 
of he  had  just  been  making  so  sure. 

And  jet — here  lay  the  sting  and  aggra- 
vation of  the  matter — the  fault  was  not  his 
own.  In  himself — his  own  person  and 
position — there  existed  nothing  to  preclude 
success  in  those  delightful  schemes  he  had 
been  devising.  The  impediment  lay  with- 
out. 

It  was  his  father  who  was  the  stumbling- 
block — the  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  his 
prosperity,  the  mill-stone  round  the  neck 
of  his  ambition.  Without  his  father,  all 
things  would  be  possible  for  Idalia  and  for 
himself ;  with  him,  Peleus  began  to  fear 
that  nothing  would  be  possible.  Before 
she  had  seen  him,  Lady  Standon  had  been 
more  than  gracious;  afterwards  she  had 
turned  her  back  upon  him.  And  this  was 
how  it  would  always  be.  So  long  as  their 
father  lived,  or  so  long,  at  least,  as  he  lived 
with  them,  society  figuratively,  if  not  lite- 
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rally,  would  turn  its  back  upon  his  sister 
and  himself,  despite  all  their  advantages 
of  wealth,  education,  and  appearance.  Of 
one  thing,  at  all  events,  he  was  certain, 
they  would  have  no  chance  of  bettering 
their  social  prospects  by  advantageous 
matrimonial  connections.  It  was  because 
of  their  father,  Peleus  now  told  himself, 
that  Sir  Arthur  Ledsom  had  passed  Idalia 
by,  and  had  chosen  a  girl  so  much  her  in- 
ferior in  every  personal  attraction.  How, 
indeed,  should  he  be  expected  to  ally  him- 
self with  a  man  who  could  be  mistaken  for 
a  *  servant,'  as  Lady  Standon  had  mistaken 
him  ?  And  how  could  anything  but  con- 
stant disappointment,  degradation,  and  dis- 
grace  accrue  to  himself  (Peleus)  through 
this  miserable  tie  ? 

All  at  once,  as  by  a  giant  stride,  the 
young  man's  dislike  of  his  father  (hitherto, 
by  comparison,  a  weak  and  passive  feeling) 
developed  into  an  active  insensate  hatred. 
Hurrying  along  the  country  road  that  led 
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to  bis  home  at  a  speed  that  made  him 
perspire  in  spite  of  the  cold  night  air, 
Peleus  fed  and  inflamed  his  mahgnant 
sentiments  until  he  would  surely  have  been 
startled  himself  had  he  paused  to  look  into 
the  pandemonium  of  lurid  passions  that 
were  raging  within.  Bj-and-by,  however, 
a  little  of  his  excitement  wore  off  with  the 
physical  exercise,  and  then  the  young  man 
became  conscious  that  all  his  emotions  had 
merged  into  one  wild  intense  desire  to  get 
rid  of  his  father.  If  only,  in  some  way, 
this  could  be  managed  !  Peleus  did  not 
even  yet  admit  to  himself  that  he  desired 
Mr.  Bretherton's  death.  He  would  be 
welcome  to  live  if  only  he  would  live  apart 
from  his  children,  and  cease  to  weigh  like 
an  incubus  on  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
Why  should  he  not  go  back  to  America, 
and  leave  Idalia  and  himself  in  England  ? 
That  would  be  the  fittest  arrangement  that 
could  now  be  made,  and  Peleus  resolved 
that  it  should  be  made  if  he  had  any  in- 
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fluence  or  power  in  the  matter.  But,  alas  ! 
what  mischief  bad  already  been  done  by 
his  father's  presence  here  !  If  he  had  but 
remained  at  his  farm  at  Clear  Water 
Yallej,  and  allowed  Idalia  and  him  to  take 
possession  of  Monkswood  alone,  how 
delightful  everything  would  have  been. 
With  their  advantages  of  person  and 
manner,  they  could  have  passed  easily  as 
belonging  to  one  of  the  best  southern 
families.  There  were  plenty  of  good 
families — wealthy  and  respectable  planters 
— in  the  States  of  Carolina,  and  it  would 
have  been  assumed  that  they  had  sprung 
from  one  of  these.  Now,  however,  their 
low  origin  had  been  made  clear  to  all  the 
acquaintances  they  had  yet  formed.  But 
all  was  not  lost.  If  Mr.  Bretherton  would 
only  now  consent  to  leave  them,  Idalia 
and  he  would  pass  a  season  in  London  ; 
they  would  make  other  acquaintances,  and 
propitious  fate  would  still  enable  them  to 
secure  a  firm  footing  in  that  elysium  of 
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fashionable  society  wbicli  he  so  pined  to 
enter.  Peleus  made  up  his  mind  that  this 
very  night,  before  he  went  to  rest,  he 
would  take  a  first  step  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  worthy  design.  Calmed 
by  the  strength  of  this  resolution,  he  began 
at  length  to  grow  sensible  of  the  facts  that, 
in  addition  to  the  cold  and  darkness  of  the 
evening,  the  roads  were  heavy  with  mud, 
that  his  tight  dress-boots  were  wet 
through,  and  that  he  was  becoming  very 
foot-sore. 

During  the  last  mile  or  two  he  was  com- 
pelled frequently  to  stop  for  relief  on  this 
latter  account,  and  when,  eventually,  he 
reached  home,  limping  with  pain  and  weari- 
ness, it  was  to  find  that  the  carriage  had 
just  arrived  with  the  other  inmates  of  the 
Hall.  Through  the  questions  and  explan- 
ations which  then  ensued,  the  young  man 
learned  that  his  friends  had  been  rendered 
very  uneasy  by  his  disappearance  from  the 
concert  in  so  sudden  and  unaccountable  a 
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fashion :  that,  after  the  interval,  Charlie 
Nunnerley  had  gone  outside  to  inquire  for 
him,  and  that  he  had  learned  from  the 
policeman  at  the  door  that  a  young  fellow- 
answering  to  his  description  had  been 
seen  hurrying  away  upon  foot.  Disturbed  by 
this  report,  Idalia  and  Mr.  Bretherton  had 
declared  themselves  unable  to  remain  with 
any  pleasure  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
concert,  and  by-and-by  the  carriage  had 
been  summoned,  and  the  whole  party  had 
come  away.  Had  Peleus  not  diverged 
from  the  highway  at  a  point  not  very  far 
from  Monks  wood,  in  order  to  follow  a  lane 
which  cut  off  a  trifle  of  the  distance,  the 
carriage  must  have  overtaken  him. 

An  excuse  for  his  conduct  was  not  easy 
to  frame,  but  Peleus  contrived  to  blunder 
out  something  that  served  the  purpose  of 
an  apology,  and  very  shortly  afterwards, 
to  his  extreme  satisfaction,  everyone,  with 
the  exception  of  his  father,  retired  to  bed. 

Left  alone,  Mr.  Bretherton  and  his  son 
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sat  for  several  minutes  in  silence,  each 
occupyinor  an  easj-chair  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  fire-place. 

Now  that  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  his  father,  Peleus  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  quite  so  simple  a  matter  as  he  had  ex- 
pected to  elucidate  his  views  as  to  the 
advisability  of  that  father's  exterminating 
himself  so  far  as  his  children  were  con- 
cerned. It  needed  a  little  courage  to  lead 
up  to  this  suggestion.  Peleus  took  up  the 
poker  and  administered  a  vigorous  assault 
upon  the  fire,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating 
himself  to  open  the  subject ;  but,  w^hen  he 
had  finished,  he  still  remained  speechless, 
poising  the  poker  hesitatingly  in  his  hand. 

It  was  Mr.  Bretherton  himself  who  first 
broke  the  silence. 

'  Peley,  my  boy,'  he  said,  in  a  grave  and 
gentle  tone,  'you  give  me  a  look  this 
evenin  ez  cut  me  to  the  heart,  an'  ef  you 
hevn't  nothin'  agin  it,  I'd  like  to  know 
the  meanin'  of  it  r' 
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'I  have  DO  objection,  Fm  sure,  to  talk 
matters  over  plainly,'  rejoined  the  young 
man.  ^  In  fact,  that  is  just  what  I  wish 
to  do.'  -N'evertheless,  though  Mr.  Brether- 
ton  paused  for  him  to  continue,  he  seemed 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  and  re-commenced 
poking  the  fire. 

With  lines  of  trouble  plainly  marking  his 
bewrinkled  countenance,  Mr.  Bretherton 
watched  him  quietly.  The  father's  agita- 
tion, which  was  almost  as  great  as  the 
son's,  had  the  effect  of  imparting  to  him  an 
unusual  dignity  of  aspect  and  calmness  of 
manner. 

.  *  Peleus,'  he  resumed  presently,  seeing 
that  the  young  man  still  hesitated,  '  I've 
often  thought — an'  I've  thought  it  more 
'an  ever  this  evenin' — ez  maybe  I  hevn't 
acted  right  by  you  in  the  past.  I  seem  to 
understand  now  ez  it  warn't  wise  thet  you 
should  hev  been  sent  away  from  home  so 
young,  an'  particularly  thet  you  should 
have   been   let   stay   away   so   long.      I'd 
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ouorhter  hev  stood  out  aojin  grandmother 
about  tbet  thar ;  but  she  was  so  set,  poor 
woman,  upon  hevin'  ye  well  edicated.' 

'  1  hope,  sir,  that  you  do  not  regret  giv- 
inor  me  the  education  of  a  e^entleman  ?' 
observed  Peleus,  scowling  at  the  poker 
and  avoiding  his  father's  eye.  '  It  would  be 
a  pity  to  deprive  me  of  the  one  thing  for 
which  I  feel  that  you  have  a  claim  upon 
my  gratitude.' 

*  The  one  thing  ?'  echoed  poor  Mr.  Bre- 
therton,  shaking  his  head  sorrowfully. 
'  Ah !  thar's  whar  it  is.  Edication's  all 
very  well,  Peley.  I  hevn't  nothin'  agin  it 
— not  in  itself.  But  'pears  to  me  ez  it 
may  lead  to  mischief  ef  it  leads  a  son  to 
despise  his  own  father.  It's  rough  on  a 
father,  Peley,  when  his  son  can't  keer  for 
him,  an'  ekally  it's  rough  on  the  son,  too. 
There's  ties  of  natur',  my  boy,  ez  cannot  be 
gone  agin  without  bringin'  sufferin'  to  them 
ez  goes  agin  'em.' 

Peleus  moved  impatiently  upon  his  chair. 
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The  conversation  was  taking  a  tarn  which 
might  make  what  he  had  to  say  more 
difficult.  He  muttered  something  under 
his  breath  which  sounded  like,  '  Ties 
of  nature  be  hanged !'  But  Mr  Bre- 
therton  did  not  appear  to  catch  the 
remark,  for,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he 
went  on, 

'  I  know,  Peley,  ez  you're  polished  an' 
hev  got  hon  ion  \  an'  I  know  ez  I  ain't  fit, 
not  thet  away,  I  ain't  fit  to  hold  a  candle 
to  you.  But  I'm  your  father,  my  lad,  an' 
I  'low  to  do  a  father's  duty  by  you. 
There'd  oughter  be  love  between  us,  my 
son,  an'  there  is  love  on  my  side.  Couldn't 
you — couldn't  you  kinder  make  up  your 
mind,  Peley,  to  bear  with  your  old  father, 
ef  he  ain't  jest  to  say  all  you'd  hev  him  in 
the  matter  of  polish  ?' 

As  he  concluded  this  appeal — an  appeal 
by  which  few  sons  could  have  remained 
untouched — Mr.  Bretherton  leaned  for- 
ward   and   held    out    his    hand.     Peleus 
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glanced  at  the  hand,  which  was  large  and 
horny,  and  then  at  the  face  of  his  father, 
down  which  he  saw  that  the  tears  were 
slowly  trickling.  Instead,  however,  of 
feeling  moved  by  this  sight,  the  young 
man's  heart  hai^dened  within  him. 

'I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,'  he  broke 
forth,  affecting  not  to  notice  the  hand,  and 
resuming  his  attentions  to  the  fire,  'you 
asked  me  to  speak  plainly,  and  I'm  going 
to  do  it.  Of  course  you  are  my  father, 
there's  no  denying  that  fact!'  (Peleus' 
tone  suggested  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  deny  it  if  he  could.)  '  But,  in  my 
opinion,  the  mere  fact  of  relationship, 
however  close,  is  not  enough  to  ensure 
affection.  There  must  be  some  sort  of 
congeniality  in  taste  and  sentiment,  and 
also  in  manners  and  cultivation,  else  such 
ties  become  galling  chains — not  exactly 
the  thing  that  one  needs  to  congratulate 
one's  self  on  having  to  wear,  or  that  ono 
desires  to  shake    hands  over!'  he  added, 
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with  cutting  sarcasm,  though  not  with- 
out a  little  effort  in  bringing  out  the 
words. 

Mr.  Bretherton  had  taken  back  his 
hand,  and  his  face  had  flushed  with  pain 
and  a  passing  indignation.  When  he 
spoke  again,  however,  it  was  as  quietly  as 
before. 

*  I  don't  know  ez  TVe  rightly  onderstood 
you,  Peley,'  he  said.  *I  hope  'tain't  so! 
Did  you  mean  ez  /  was  the  gallin'  chains, 
bein  your  father?' 

Again  Peleus  was  troubled  with  a 
momentary  indecision.  But  he  summoned 
his  courage,  and  blurted  out,  sulkily, 

'  How  could  you  expect  it  to  be  other- 
wise ?' 

Mr.  Bretherton's  face  turned  pale,  and 
his  clasped  hands  began  to  tremble. 
*  That's  bad  !'  he  faltered.  '  It's  worse 
than  I  thought!  It  goes  agin'  me  very 
hard !' 

Even   an    obdurate   villain,    one   might 
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have  supposed,  would  have  been  affected 
by  the  pathetic  quaver  in  the  poor  man's 
voice,  but  this  admirable  son  only- 
puckered  his  brows  into  a  deeper  frown  as 
he  continued  to  gaze  into  the  fire,  meditat- 
inor  liow  he  miojht  brin^  matters  to  a 
satisfactory  issue. 

*  Isthar  anything,  Peley,  ez  you  can  think 
on,'  recommenced  Mr.  Bretherton,  after 
another  protracted  silence,  '  that  might  set 
things  to  rights  between  us,  or  make 
them  anyways  better  ?  I'd  be  glad ;  you 
don't  know  how  glad  I'd  be  to  do  any- 
thing ez  could  be  done  with  a  view  to  thet 
thar/ 

'  Would  you  ?'  Young  Bretherton  put 
down  the  poker,  and  turned  to  his  father 
at  length.  '  Well,  there  is  a  way — there  is 
a  way,  father,  if  you  would  only  agree  to 
it,  to  set  everything  straight,  and — and  to 
ensure  the  happiness  of  us  all.' 

'  Now,  thet's  good  !'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bretherton,  his  face  brightening  eagerly. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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*  Thet's  comfortin',  thet  is  !  Wall,  now,  I 
'low  to  do  it,  Peley,  ef  it's  any  thin'  at  all 
in  reason.  So  jest  speak  out,  my  boy; 
speak  out,  an'  we'll  try  n'  mend  matters.' 

Thus  adjured,  Peleus  made  an  effort  to 
go  straight  to  his  point. 

*  I  don't  think,  sir,'  he  began,  '  that  our 
life  here  at  all  suits  you.  I  am  sure  you 
must  have  felt  much  happier  in  Clear 
Water  Valley,  with  your  old  occupation, 
and  among  your  old  associates  ?' 

'  Wall,  that's  so :  yes,  thet  is  so,  Peley, 
naterally,'  responded  Mr.  Bretherton  slow- 
ly, puzzled  to  guess  at  what  his  son  was 
driving.  '  But  I'm  gettin'  useder  to  the 
life  every  day.  I'm  a  studdyin',  you  see, 
to  kinder  accommodate  myself  to  it.' 

'  But  what  need  is  there  for  that  ?  Why 
should  you  not  be  happy  in  your  own  way? 
Why  should  you  not  go  back  to  your  farm 
and  your  old  friends?  As  for  the  farm — 
though   Dean   is,    I    suppose,    an    honest 
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enough  man — ifc  stands  to  reason  that  no 
agent  can  manage  the  property  so  well  as 
it  would  be  manao:ed  under  the  eve  of  its 
owner.' 

<■  But Why,  how  you   do  surprise 

me,  Peley !'  (Mr.  Bretherton  rubbed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  as  though  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  not  dreaming.)  ^  I 
thought  you  couldn't  abide  the  Valley  ? 
Surely  you  ain't  in  the  notion  of  goin' 
home  r' 

'  I  did  not  say  anything  about  myself,' 
muttered  Peleus,  in  nervous  impatience. 
*  Of  course  I  don't  wish  to  go ;  I'd  sooner 
hang  myself !  I  merely  suggested  that 
you  should  live  where  you  could  live  most 
happily.  It  is  a  different  thing  for  Idalia 
and  for  me.  Our  present  surroundings  do 
suit  us.' 

'  Idalia  and  you  ?  It's  a  different  thing 
for  Idalia  and  you  ?  repeated  Mr.  Brether- 
toD,  questioningly.     '  I'm  gettin'  old,  an'   I 
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must  be  gettin'  slow  of  onderstandin',  too, 
Peley,  for  I  cau't  rightly  make  out  what 
you  mean.' 

Peleus  quite  agreed  in  his  own  mind 
that  his  father  ivas  slow  of  understanding. 
But,  however  unpleasant  the  task  might 
be,  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  en- 
lighten his  understanding,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  beat  about  the  bush  no  longer. 

'  Well,  sir,  you  must  see — you  cannot 
help  seeing  it — that  my  sister  and  I  are 
very  different  from  yourself.  Our  superior 
education,  our  general  cultivation  and 
experience  in  society,  has  set  a  wide  gulf 
between  us  and  you.  It  may  be  very  un- 
fortunate— no  doubt  it  is  so — but  we  can 
never  run  in  the  same  groove,  nor  be 
happy  together  in  the  same  way.  Would 
it  not  be  better,  therefore,  seeing  that  all 
this  is  fact,  to  recognise  it  as  such  once  for 
all?' 

A  change  during  the  progress  of  this 
speech  had  again  passed  over  Mr.  Brether- 
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ton's  face.  The  look  of  surprise  aud  the 
brightness  of  hope  which  had  lingered  in 
his  eyes  had  suddenly  died  out,  and  a 
curiously  hard,  set  expression  had  taken 
the  place  of  his  usually  mild  and  gentle 
one. 

*Wall,  Peleus,'  he  observed,  when  his 
son  paused  for  a  reply,  '  say  we  do  recog- 
nise it :  say  we  recognise  thet  thar  fact, 
what  then  ?' 

'  Then  it  follows  that  the  best  plan — the 
wisest  and  happiest  for  us  all — would  be 
tbat  we  should  agree  to  live  apart,'  rejoin- 
ed Peleus,  boldly. 

*  Oh !  tJiefs  what  follers,  is  it  ?  I'm  be- 
ginnin'  to  onderstand  now.  You  think  ez 
the  old  father  you're  so  ashamed  on  should 
go  back  to  his  farm  in  America,  and  leave 
jou  two  young  things  here  alone,  ain't  thet 
it?' 

*  We  are  not  too  young  to  manage  by 
ourselves.  I  can  take  care  of  my  sister/ 
urged  PeleuSj  inspirited  by  the  hope  that 
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his  father  was  about  to  prove  amenable  to 
reason.  'And  if  you  would  listen  to  me 
calmly,  sir,  I  could  show  you,  I  feel  sure, 
that  the  arrangement  would  be  a  highly 
advantageous  one  in  every  respect/ 

*  Oh  !'  ejaculated  Mr.  Bretherton  again. 
'  An'  your  sister :  now,  do  you  suppose,, 
Peleus,  ez  she  would  be  willin'  to  fall  in 
with  thet  arrangement?' 

*  I  have  not  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject 
yet,  but \ 

*  I'm  glad  you  hevn't !'  interposed  Mr. 
Bretherton,  his  voice  suddenly  breaking, 
whilst  a  smile  containing  a  world  of  ten- 
derness flickered  across  his  troubled  coun- 
tenance. ^  I'm  glad  you  hevn't,  an*  I'd 
strongly  advise  you  not  to.  Why,  I  always 
thought,  till  now,  Peleus,  thet  you  were  a 
smart  young  fellow ;  but,  there,  you  ain't 
smart  at  all !  To  think  ez  you  shouldn't 
hev  knowed  Idalia  better  than  thet !  To 
think  ez  you  should  hev  thought  that  she 
was  ez  onnatural — fer  thet's  what  you  aro 
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Peley — ez  onnatural  an'  as  cruel  ez  yoa 
hev  jest  been  a-showin'  me  thet  you  are. 
But  she  ain't,  bless  her,  my  darling  ;  no, 
she  ain't.' 

Peleus  gave  vent  to  an  inarticulate  grunt 
of  impatience  ;  but,  before  he  could  frame 
any  words  for  a  rejoinder,  his  father 
resumed, 

*  Why,  how  dull  an'  unnoticin'  you  must 
be  not  to  see  how  set  we  are  on  each  other, 
Idalia  an'  me  !  She's  not  ashamed  of  me, 
Peleus,  nary  a  bit,  although  she's  so  much 
finer  thet  I've  often  wondered  she  warn't 
a  little  thetaway.  But  she  knows — thar's 
whar  it  is — she  knows  I'm  fond  of  her  an* 
proud  of  her,  an'  thet — thet  I'd  be  willin'  to 
give  my  life  fer  her.  An'  so  she  puts  up, 
you  see,  with  me  bein'  a  bit  old-timey,  an' 
wantin'  in  style,  an'  all  thet,  knowin'  ez  my 
heart  is  full  of  love  for  her.  An',  Peley, 
my  boy,  though  you  mayn't  think  it,  love,  an' 
kindness,  an'  dootifulness,  they're  a  heap 
more  val'lable  in  the  long  run  than  style.' 
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'  No  doubt !'  sneered  Peleus,  with  no 
sio^n  of  softening  about  his  handsome 
features.  '  But  love  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  synonymous  term  for  selfishness.  I 
don't  much  believe  myself  in  the  kind  of 
affection  that  does  not  study  the  interests 
of  its  object.  Of  course  Idalia  is  very 
fond  of  you :  she  makes  that  plain  enough. 
But,  if  you  were  as  fond  of  her  as  you  pro- 
fess to  be,  you  would  rather  live  separately 
from  her  than  remain  to  be  a  blight  upon 
her  life.' 

'  A — blight — upon — her — life  !'  repeated 
his  father,  pausing  between  each  word. 

'Yes  ;  that's  what  it  amounts  to,  though, 
of  course,  you  ddn't  mean  it,  and  I  daresay 
are  not  even  aware  that  it  is  so.' 

*  No,  I  ain't  aware  of  it — not  yet,  I  ain't. 
How  do  you  make  it  out,  Peleus  ?' 

Peleus  had  taken  up  the  poker  again, 
and  was  excitedly  breaking  up  a  piece  of 
coal.  He  did  not  look  at  his  father  after 
uttering  that  almost  inhuman  remark,  or 
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even  he  might  have  been  startled  bj  the 
ghastly  pallor  that  had  now  overspread 
poor  Mr.  Bretherton's  face,  and  by  the 
significant  way  in  which  he  was  pressing 
his  tremulous  hands  against  his  heart. 

'  You  force  me  to  speak  so  very  plainly, 
sir — more  plainly  than  I  like  to  do.  I 
wish  you  could  have  understood  things  for 
yourself  without  this  uncomfortable  explan- 
ation. But,  now  that  so  much  has  been 
said,  it  is  best  to  be  perfectly  frank.  This 
evening,  father,  you  were  taken  for  a 
servant.  That's  a  pleasant  thing  for  a 
man,  isn't  it,  to  have  a  father  who  can  be 
mistaken  for  a  servant  ?  By  Jove  !  it's  a 
horrible  thing,  I  can  tell  you,'  continued 
the  young  man,  letting  loose  all  his  con- 
centrated animosity.  '  To  feel  like  a 
gentleman,  and  yet  to  have  one's  low  birth 
everlastingly  weighing  on  one's  shoulders, 
like  the  old  man  of  the  sea — everlastingly 
being  patented  to  the  world  !  And — I 
won't  say  anything  about  a  disappointment 
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that  I  have  had  myself-— but,  do  you  know- 
that  Idalia  might  have  been  Lady  Ledsom, 
if — if — but  for  her  connections  ?' 

'  Don't  study  to  be  delecate,  Peley ;  it's 
late  in  the  day  for  that,'  observed  his 
father,  with  a  bitter  little  smile.  '  Ye've 
struck  me  'most  as  hard  as  you  can  strike 
me.  Thar  ain't  no  need  to  be  keerf  ul  now. 
But  is  thet  thar  true  ez  you  tell  me  about 
young  Ledsom?' 

Peleus  recapitulated  the  statement,  with 
additions. 

*  And  you  think  it  was  because  of  me— 
because  he'd  hev  hed  to  hev  been  ashamed 
of  me,  ez  he  didn't  ask  her  ?  Wall,  thet 
might  be  so,'  he  added,  looking  piteously 
down  at  his  labour-hardened  hands.  '  Yes, 
thet  might  be  so !  But,'  with  some  faint 
relief,  'she  didn't  keer  for  him.  I  should 
hev  knowed  it  ef  she  had.  I  should  hev 
noticed,  an'  guessed  it  out.  An',  besides, 
she'd  hev  told  me.  She  hasn't  no  secrets 
from  me,  Idalia  hasn't.' 
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*  She  may  not  have  cared  for  Ledsom  :  I 
doo't  know  about  that,'  rejoined  Peleus, 
deliberately ;  '  but  she  may  care  about 
vsome  one  else.  She  may  have  another 
chance — many  other  chances — of  rising  to 
the  position  which  her  beauty  and  attrac- 
tions entitle  her  to,  and  she  may  lose  them 
all  in  the  same  way.  And  7,  too.  But  I 
won't  speak  about  myself,'  he  concluded, 
virtuously. 

*  Well,  Peley,  it's  a  new  idear  to  me,  this 
is,  an'  it's  a  painful  one.  An'  what  you've 
said  to-night  it's  pretty  nigh  broke  my 
heart ;  it's  been  'most  more  than  I  could 
bear.  But  I'm  a-goin'  to  think  it  out.  I 
won't  stand  in  the  way  of  my  children, 
Peley — neither  of  Idalia  nor  of  you — not 
when  I  know  that  I  mn  a-standin'  in  their 
way.  But  you're  young,  Peley,  an'  I  didn't 
ought  to  let  myself  be  guided  by  your 
notions  not  without  studyin'  to  find  out 
whether  they  are  true  notions  or  not.  But 
I'll  think  it  out  keerf ul ;  an' — an'  I'll  pray 
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some  over  it ;  an'  I'll  do  what's  right  by 
you,  ef  it  kills  me  in  the  doin'.  An'  now 
I'd  be  glad  ef  you'd  leave  me,  Peley.  You 
can't  make  things  no  plainer  to  me  than 
you  have  done,  an'  I'm  kinder  wrought  up. 
I — I'd  be  glad  to  be  alone.' 
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